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TO OUR READERS.—One of the chief ways in which our readers 
can help us to meet the Paper Famine is by informing the Newsagents, 
Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls from which they are accustomed to 
purchase their paper that they will want a copy of the “ Sprcrator ” 
each week. 
copies to order, and thus avoid returns and the consequent waste. 

Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the “ SPECTATOR * 
as regularly and as easily as before, we trust they will at once write to 
The Manager, “Tue Spectator,” 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eee a 

é ie most important military event of the week has been the 

failure of the British force engaged in the attempt to relieve 
Kut to carry the trenches at Sanna-i-Yat, fifteen miles from 
General Townshend’s beleaguered force. No detailed account of 
what happened has been published by the War Office, but it is to 
be feared that our losses were heavy, though not of course as 
heavy as the Turkish “ wireless” would lead one to suppose. All 
Turkish statements of this kind must be read with very great 
reserve. The Turkish War Office official who writes the wireless 
messages, though not so cold-blooded a liar as his German colleague, 
is a first-class romancer. But even after making all necessary 
deductions, it is impossible not to regard the situation with the 
deepest anxiety. General Townshend has now been closely 
invested for a hundred and thirty-two days, and his food supplies 
must be running very low. Further, wounds and sickness have 
greatly depleted his force, which was never large. The tragedy 
ef his position makes it necessary to strain every nerve to relieve 
him and his gallant men, and deep will be the disappointment if, 
ewing to the enormous strength of the Turkish positions and the 
extreme difficulty caused by the flooded state of the river, our 
efforts should be unsuccessful. 








But though, if things go wrong at Kut, the nation will feel 
a pang as deep as any they have yet felt in the war, it 
would be most unwise to let our regrets lead us into exaggerating 
the importance of the event from a military point of view. The 
loss of Kut, except that it will hearten our cnemies, will diminish 
our fighting force hardly at all. One day’s heavy fighting at the 
front in a German attack and a British counter-attack, say in the 
Salient, might easily account for casualties double the number of 
the effectives which we should lose by the fall of Kut. The Govern- 
ment and the nation, if the worst comes, must make up their 
minds to take our failure sanely as well as bravely. Here, if ever, 
is a case for showing “danger more than ire.”’ If the nation gets 
into a state of rage and irritability, it will merely be wasting energies 
that ought to be preserved for a harder, intenser prosecution of 
the war, 


In ordinary circumstances it would be unnecessary to remind 
our countrymen of a duty so obvious as to keep their heads and 
play the part of men, even if Kut does fall. It is, however, only 
too clear that, if the blow falls, a section of the Press will use 
that failure of our arms as an instrument, not for bracing the nation 








That will enable the seller to know exactly how many | 





and the Government to greater efforts, but for inducing the peop! 
of this country to change their rulers rather than concentrate on the 
plain duty in front of them—the duty of carrying on the war 
by land and sea with the utmost vigour. We feel, then, that we 
must warn the public against the danger of being misled by a violent 
outburst of journalistic neurasthenia. 

Meanwhile Kut has not fallen, and the relieving force, though it 
may have had a hard knock, has not been destroyed or demoralized. 
It has got plenty of “ go” left in it, and every member of the foree, 
from the General in supreme command to the humblest private, will 
be ready to strain every nerve and make every sacrifice to rescue 
the beleaguered garrison. Unless we are greatly mistaken, every- 
thing turns upon the state of the river. If the floods increase, 
probably the position is hopeless. If they abate and the ground 
becomes more favourable, there is good reason to expect a successful 
issue for General Gorringe’s gallant efforts. 





The news from Verdun during the week has been distinctly 
The Germans have been hurling themselves against the 
On Tuesday on the right 


good. 
French lines, but with terrible losses. 
bank of the Meuse they made a fierce attack in force, but were 
repulsed with very heavy losses. Since then in this quarter there 
has been little or no infantry fighting, though there has been a 
heavy cannonade between the opposing batteries. On Wednesday 
morning the attack was fiercest on the French positions on the 
left bank of the Meuse. In this attack great use was made by the 
enemy of liquid fire, but in spite of that the assault was repuleed. 





The net result of Germany's policy of “ taking off the bridle” 
at Verdun and pushing the attack with the extremity of vigour 
can be read in a most interesting article in the Vossische Zeitung, 
a translation of which is to be found in the Westminster Gazette 
of Wednesday. 
written by a soldier, and of course officially released for publication, 
is quite one of the most significant that have appeared during the 
war. The writer, with an emphasis which is hysterical, declares 
that the Germans are going to win at Verdun because “ they must 
win ”’—in effect, because if they do not win they arelost. But it is 
one of the shibboleths of our new sophists in the philosophy of 
will-power that not only does the admission of the possibility of 
defeat mean defeat, but that the only way to secure victory is to 
assert its certainty. Therefore the German writer keeps on 
declaring, with a tremulous intensity which is like that of a maa 

aging in the agony of a crisis of the nerves, that the Germans 
must maintain and increase their will-power, and that nothing 
else but the will to win can save them. 


In many ways the article in question, evidently 


The article should be read in its entirety, but we may quote 
the following example of its quality : 

* We can only win if we are convinced of victory in our innermost 
hearts. In this contest, where numbers and technical skil! are so evenly 
matched, moral superiority is all-important. We have more than 
once had to fight a battle in which the end was so inconclusive that 
everything depended on which side felt that it was victorious, and 
acted in Dae: sec with this belief. A small addition of will and nerve 
is often what brings the decision and inclines the contest in favour of 
those who have the stronger will. And God knows a man needs all 
his nerve and will to bear what he has to face here. The writer who 
pens these words has had experience of the war in two hemispheres, 
and has taken part in battles on every front, but the intensity of the 
contest round Verdun is beyond his description, or anything that he 
has ever heard of. No picture, no comparison, can give any idea of 
the concentration of guns and shells which marks the battle on both 


sides, 





The present writer can only say that if he were a patriotic but 
impartially minded German living, say, in the Argentine, the 
article would fill him with the utmost consternation, It is a ery 
of despair. What is more, it represents the feeling, not of an 
individual, but of the majority of Germans who know the facts, 
and have the mental power to draw the necessary conclusions. 
But if we find, on the whole, a hopeful augury in this article, 
it would be most unwise to forget that men and nations are often 
mest dangerous when they see most cause for despair. 
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There is nothing of very great importance to report in regard | 
So the British position in France. Throughout the whole week 
fhore have been excursions and alarums, but the ebb and flow of 
battle has left the position very much as it was. The only out- 
standing event is the very gallant fight put up by the Canadians 
arar St. Eloi. They inflicted severe losses on the enemy. 


We note that Sir Edward Carson has set down a motion calling 
for amendments to the Military Service Act which will make all men 
of military age liable for military service during the war. He wishes 
for facilities to debate this motion before Easter. Presumably, 
therefore, there will be a debate next Monday or Tuesday. Our 
readers know our views in regard to compulsion so well that we need 
aot set them forth again. But though we are in thorough 
agreement with the substance of the motion, we see a danger of its 
Seing used (not by Sir Edward Carson), not for its legitimate 
purpose, but as an instrument for destroying the Coalition Govern- 
ment—a course of great peril. We should, naturally, like to see 
the Government assent to the motion ; but if they do not at present 
see their way to do this, but express their wish to finish putting the 
Military Service Act into operation with appropriate vigour, they 
should not be hindered in that determination. 


Though to us the balance of argument is on the other side, the 
Government have a case for saying that they are not going to intro- 
duce a new system of compulsion till they have properly exhausted 
the one already adopted. According to Mr. Long, they have already 
ancarthed some three hundred thousand eligible unmarried men 
in the munition factories and starred trades, and presumably 
this number will ultimately reach the half-million. Then will come 
the work of applying compulsion to these men—a tiresome and 
difficult, though of course by no means impossible, job. We do 
not ourselves think that the Government’s position will in reality 
be made easier by not accepting at once, at any rate in the abstract, 
She principle of universal compulsion for men of military age ; 
but if they want to wait and see how things stand when they have 
rounded up the whole of the unmarried men, then this latitude 
sught to be accorded to them. 





In any case, however, Sir Edward Carson's amendment need 
wot be considered in a tragic light. Even if the Government 
meet it with a direct negative, we do not suppose that more than 
» hundred or so Unionists will vote for it; but that will not in any 
way imperil the position of the Coalition. It might do so, perhaps, 
if Sir Edward Carson were a political intriguer who sought to fish 
in troubled waters, and who considered his personal ambitions 
rather than the good of the country. Happily, Sir Edward Carson 
is not this kind of man, and though he may think it his duty to 
put what he believes the true position clearly before the nation, he 
will, we are certain, play the part of a patriot, not of a politician. 





During the week the number of vessels, British and neutral, 
destroyed by enemy submarines has unhappily been large. Though 
the subject is not one for panic, it is one for grave anxiety. 
The calls upon shipping, for feeding the people of these islands, 
for taking our men abroad, for supplying them with all they want, 
for bringing back the wounded and men on leave, are so large 
that every ton is precious. Therefore, even though the percentage 
of loss by submarines is on the whole not very great, it is, to put 
it at the lowest, a cause of great inconvenience. Unquestionably 
our naval authorities realize this as keenly as, or rather a good 
deal more keenly than, can any civilian; but also they realize | 
that they have other work equally important to do, and we must 
teave it to them to strike the balance in regard to their obligations. 
Nothing could be more foolish than to worry our sailors by panic | 
calls to do this or that when it might very well happen, though the 
public did not realize it, that at the moment the great, the essential 
aeed was not the apparent need. We must trust the naval authorities 
to hold the balance. That is the only path of safety. 


The Zeppelin raid of Wednesday week on the North-Eastern 
®ounties did rather more damage than we were able to report last 
week. Three Zeppelins came and three separate districts were 
visited. One child was killed, and two men, one woman, and five 
children were injured. It is believed that one of the Zeppelins was 
struck by gunfire. Altogether in the series of raids last week 
aixteen Zeppelins crossed the coast. 





A party of French Senators and Deputies arrived in London 
fast Sunday, and on Monday visited the King and Queen at Bucking- 
ham Palace and Sir Edward Grey at the Foreign Office. In the 
evening they dined at Lancaster House, when Mr. Asquith made 
an important speech. The King, in speaking of our present alliance | 
with France, expressed the hope that it would be perpetual, His 





Majesty rejoiced, in particular, that the visitors would see the 
munition factories, and be able to estimate what we were doing 
in the war. This was an excellent point, for we fear that our owa 
inveterate habit—or shall we call it national pastime ?—of self- 
disparagement has obscured from even our best friends all that 
we are undertaking, and the astonishing new spirit which possesses 
the people. Forthe rest, the King praised the noble valour of France, 
and in finely chosen words expressed the admiration of us all. 


Mr. Asquith in his speech at the Lancaster House dinner defined 
the policy of the Allies. The German Chancellor had suggested 
that if there were to be peace discussions, England must assume 
the attitude of a defeated to a victorious enemy. ‘ But we are not 
defeated ; and we are not going to be defeated.” Britain and 
France desired to prevent Germany (i.e., Prussia) from establishing 
a position of military menace and dominance over her neighbours, 
The Allies’ purpose was to defeat Germany's attempt to secure 
ascendancy by tearing up the treaty basis of European policy. 
‘“* We intend to establish the principle that international problems 
must be handled by free negotiation on equal terms between free 
peoples, unhampered by overmastering Prussian military dictation. 
. « « We are the champions not only of treaty rights, but of the 
independent status and free development of the weaker countries.” 
The Chancellor had spoken of Germany as a benevolent protecting 
Power to small nations. But let the Germanizing of Prussian 
Poland bear witness. Children were flogged for not saying their 
prayers in German, yet the Chancellor talked of the evolution of 
such States “along the lines of their mother tongue.” He also 
talked of “‘a new Belgium.” But the Allies stood for “ the old 


Belgium.” 


In the House of Lords on Monday there was a debate on the 
forthcoming Economic Conference in Paris. Lord Courtney, who 
as usual spoke almost entirely for himself, expressed a fear that 
the object of the Conference was to prolong the war with Germany 
after peace had been declared. He indicated the difficulties of 
imposing a differential tariff as between the Dominions and our 
Allies. Russia, for instance, supplied us with the very commodities 
which came from the Dominions. Lord Bryce dwelt upon the 
danger of founding a commercial policy on resentment and revenge. 
We agree in substance with what Lord Bryce said. A commercial 
policy motived by perpetual revenge is quite impossible—in our 
own interests, if in those of nobody else. But Lord Courtney's 
mistrust of the Conference was pressed to an absurd point. As 
Lord Crewe said, Germany has combined commercial expansion 
with political and military intrigue. A way must be found te 
separate once and for all those highly separable things. The 
British delegates, of whom Mr. Hughes will be one, will not commit 
this country till the ground has been thoroughty explored. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week Mr. McKenna 
moved that a Member of Parliament who was also a soldier or 
sailor must elect whether to receive his Parliamentary salary or 
his military or naval pay. He could not have both. Sir F. Banbury 
moved an amendment that would have had the effect of stopping 
the salaries of all Members. Sir Edward Carson in a speech of 
excellent sense deprecated both the motion and the amendment. 
We agree that war time is not the occasion to settle questions of 
this kind, which should be considered on their merits on high 
grounds, and not incidentally in relation to a temporary scheme of 


| retrenchment. The hardship on Labour Members if they forfeited 


their salaries suddenly would be great. And they have deserved 


| well of the State in this war. Ultimately the amendment was 


defeated and the motion was withdrawn. 


In the Reichstag on Wednesday weck Herr von Bethmana 
Hollweg made a long and very important statement on the inten- 
tions of Germany. In his review of the military situation he 
took the strange course of saying that Germany could never be 
starved, and at the same time justifying Germany's criminal 
warfare at sea on the ground that she was being starved. As 
regards the possibility of peace, he said that Herr (sic) Asquith 
had treated Germany to invective which it would be unbecoming 
in him to answer, and that the British ambition was announced 
to be the “complete and final destruction of the military power 
of Prussia.” We need hardly say that British policy is nothing 
of the sort; it aims at the destruction of Prussian militarism— 
the cynical, brutal, and predatory spirit of Prussian military 
rulers, We could never prevent Prussia from having a powerful 
Army. The Imperial Chancellor said that if Herr Asquith’ sat 
down at a table with him and made such a proposal the conversa- 
tion would be “ended before it had begun.” Presently Hert 
von Bethmann Hollweg went a step further in his distortion of 
Mr. Asquith’s statement, and said that the Allies desired to destroy 
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“free and united Germany.” He prophesied, however, that they 
wo.ld “smash their heads,” 


Turning to the reconstruction after the war, the Chancellor 
said :— 

“Herr Asquith speaks of the principle of nationalities. When he 
does that, and if he can put himself in the place of his unconquered 
and invincible enemy—can he really suppose that Germany would 
ever again of her free will surrender to the rule of reactionary Russia 
the peoples that have been liberated by Germany and her allies bet ween 
the Baltic Sea and the Volhynian swamps, be they Poles, Lithuanians, 
Balts, or Letts? No, gentlemen, not a second time shall Russia be | 
allowed to mobilize her armies on the unprotected frontier of East 
and West Prussia. (Storms of applause.) ” 


As with Russian provinces, so with Belgium. There could be | 
no return to the status quo ante. Belgium must not be made into | 
an Anglo-French vassal State, or into a military and economic 
bulwark against Germany. The “ long-oppressed Flemish race” 
could not be given over again to Latinization. At this point the | 
Socialist, Herr Liebknecht, who interrupted the Chancellor | 
throughout with sardonic remarks, not unnaturally shouted out 
* Hypocrisy !”’ 


The Chancellor next dealt with the “trade war,” and declared 
that the Allies were intent upon destroying Germany economically 
as well as militarily :— 


“Everywhere there is brutal rage to destroy and to annihilate, 
and the calculated desire in unbridled lust of domination to cripple 
a people of seventy millions. These menaces also will come to nothing 
. . » And what when we look away beyond Europe? Cut off from 
all connexions with the home country, our troops and our fellow- 
eountrymen have stubbornly defended our colonies, and in East Africa 
they are still heroically disputing every foot of soil. But the final 
fate of our colonies will not be decided there, but, as Bismarck said, 
here on the Continent. Thus, gentlemen, we look frankly and | 
full cf increasing confidence to the future.” 

The Chancellor's speech was the nearest thing to a declaration 
of policy as regards the settlement that has yet come from Germany. 
In the subsequent debate, Herr Haase, in a remarkable speech, 
warned the Chancellor against the idea of creating more Alsace- 
Lorraines in Russia. As for Belgium, it was true she ought not 
to become an Anglo-French vassal, but why should she become 
a German vassal? Yet that was what the Chancellor's words 
meant. It was madness to try to break up the unity of Walloong | 
and Flemings. 


Lord Cromer sent a valuable letter to the Times of Tuesday on 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s speech in the Reichstag. He | 
suggested that some official answer should be made to that speech, 
if only to show to the world, and possibly to such Germans as still 
have ears to hear, what we are really fighting for. He lays down 
three propositions :— 


“The first of these is that there can be no prospect of a durable 
eace so long as uncontrolled Junkerdom reigns supreme in Germany. 
Tas second is that any change in the direction of bringing Junkerdom 
under effective control must be the work of the Germans themselves. 
Even if the Germans were completely vanquished it would be a fatal 
error to endeavour to impose from without any internal reforms on 
Germany. The capital error made at the time of the Declaration of 
Pillnitz must not be repeated. The third is that we need not and 
should not continue the struggle for mere military glory, or to humiliate 
Germany, or, in the German Chancellor's words, to obstruct * the 
economic evolution’ of Germany, or even to avenge the crucl misdeeds 
perpetrated by the German Army with the consent and approbation of 
its commanders. But we cannot, in justice to ourselves, to the rest 
of Europe, and to posterity, lay down the sword until the Germans are | 
converted.” 


This is wisdom. The assertions that we want to destroy Germany 
or German freedom (if there is such a thing) are rubbish intended 
only for German consumption. 


The Balkan correspondent of the Times, in a message to the 
paper of Friday week, says that Tsar Ferdinand has been encouraged 
to believe it possible for Bulgaria to reconquer at least a part of 
the territory which Roumania seized from her in 1913. As such a 
policy is much more popular with Bulgarians than that of trying 
to storm Salonika—for the beaux yeux of Austria—-the Bulgarian 
tulers are glad to make much of it. In this way the Bulgarian 
peasant proprietors, who are all longing to be back on their farms, 
are reconciled to remaining with the colours. We very much 
doubt, however, whether Germany will consent to Bulgaria con- 
sulting her own desires. It is Germany who will ultimately decide. 


The Hungarian Red Cross has sent a message to the Russian 
Red Cross expressing deep concern and sympathy at the loss of the 
Russian hospital ship ‘ Portugal.’ Jt will be remembered that 
the ‘ Portugal’ was torpedoed by a German submarine when she 
was lying at anchor in daylight. She was plainly marked with 
all the usual emblems of a hospital ship. Over a hundred lives | 
were lost. The Hungarian message says that the deed must have | 


| families by the abatements. 


: a loss to the State. 
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been the result of “a grievous misunderstanding.” The words do 
not exelude the probability that the Hungarians, who have shown 
several other signs besides this message of retaining their liking 


, for decency, think that “ grievous misunderstandings” on the 
| part of their German allies are deplorably common. 


The indepen- 
dent act of the Hungarian Red Cross is in itself a curious proof of 
detachment from Germany. 


Since the introduction of the Budget there has been a strong 
movement in favour of giving a series of abatements to Income Tax 
payers with large families. The principle is one which we most 
heartily desire to endorse, and we would make the abatements on 
a liberal scale. To give abatements in the case of large families 


should produce good results on two lines. In the first place, the 


| man who has to look after and bring up a large family has not the 


same amount of free money out of which to pay taxes as the man 
with a small family, and he should therefore be specially protected 
from over-taxation while his children are inder age. Quite as 
important is the encouragement given to the growth of large 
It is well that the State in the most 
positive and commanding way should recognize that the parents 
of large families have done well for the State. 

In the case of persons paying at or below the 3s. 6d. rate, owing 
either to their income being earned or to it being below the £800 
limit, we would allow a deduction of, say, £30a year forevery child 
up to the number of four, and of, say, £50 for every child beyond 
that number. In the case of persons paying the full 5s. a year, we 
hold that a bigger deduction could reasonably be made. Here we 
would allow £50 foreach child upto four children, and for each child 
beyond that number we would deduct £70. Abatements should 
not go beyond twenty-one years, the period at which in the Income 
Tax paying class children are, or ought to be, earning their own 
living —i.c., the period at which they have finished their education 
and gone into business or a profession. We shall be asked, no 
doubt, how we justify making the abatements allowed smaller in 
the case of the poorer Income Tax payers than in that of the richer. 
Our answer is that we have taken a what parents 
usually spend upon the children for their education and upbringing. 
In a household where the father’s income is from £200 to £500 a 
year the expense of the children can hardly be put higher than £39 


as basis 


a year for each child, whereas in the richer professional classes 
| the people who pay the 5s. tax—f{50 a year is, in fact, a much 


smaller sum than is spent upon cach. 


reasons of economie 
In 


These are reasons of equity. There are 
policy equally strong for our suggested scale of abatements. 
the case of persons with incomes of from £150 to £300 or £500 a year, 
if a larger scale of abatement were allowed their incomes would 
soon cease altogether to be taxable, and this would mean too great 
Besides, in the lower categories the present 
abatements merely on the ground of small income are so large that 
the case is already covered. When we come to the richer people 
we reach a category where it is held that no abatement from the 
maximum sum is required on the ground of smallness of income. 
In a very large family, however, there is, we hold, good reason 
for exceptional treatment. 


We fully admit that the subject is one which bristles with difi- 
culties, and we admit also that it is quite possible that the specitic 
suggestions we have made will not stand criticism or may be shown 
to be not sufficiently elastic. But even if our particular scheme 
can be blown out of the water, we are still convinced that something 
ought to be done, and done on a gencrous scale, to make the burden 
of taxation appreciably lower for the parents with large families. 
The experience of the world shows that heavy taxation has always 
tended to the restriction of families, 


The only effective way in which to do this will be to make people 
feel that a combination of a high Income Tax and a large family 
of children will not be allowed to reduce them to ruin. If people 
believe that owing to diminished taxation their spending income 
will tend to expand rather than decrease with the growth of their 
families, a long step will be taken towards the replenishing of 
the nation’s cradies. Hitherto the attempts to encourage larger 
families by State favour on the fiscal side have been of so faint- 
hearted a description that they have done no good. To offer any 
real resistance to the shrinkage of familics the State must play 
@ gencrous and not a grudging part. It must be made perfectly 
clear to timid parents that the burden of taxation will be lightened 
for those who have done their duty and nurtured, educated, and 
maintained the soldiers and the mothers of the future. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent.. changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CASE OF THE MARRIED MEN. 


Ww have no desire to take a harsh or unsympathetic | 


line in regard to the married men. Though the 
notion that any pledge made to them has been broken, either 
by the Prime Minister or Lord Derby, is preposterously 
absurd, and though we cannot admit that in the true sense 
of the word they have any grievance, we do admit that they 
would have had a just ground for complaint if the Government 
had not acknowledged their error in allowing too many 
exemptions in the case of the unmarried, and were not busily 
engaged in setting this mistake right. As Mr. Long informed 
the deputation of married men which was received by Mr. 
Asquith on Wednesday, the Government have already un- 
earthed three hundred thousand single men of military age 
who will now become liable under the Military Service Act. 
Of course, a percentage of these will prove ineligible from 
medical and other reasons, but it is a proof of the Govern- 
ment’s willingness to acknowledge their former mistake, and 
it is only a beginning. We should not be surprised if another 
two hundred thousand were ultimately found available for 
military service. But even if the Government had not done 
this there would have been no real grievance, no breach of 
pledges, either in the letter or the spirit. It was always 
clearly understood during the Derby scheme appeals that 
the Government intended to badge, star, and otherwise 
exempt a good many men as indispensable. 

An examination of the case of the married men shows 
that they have even less of a grievance when they assert 
that they were led into attesting by statements that if they 
did not do so worse things would happen to them—.e., that 
they would be compelled without the option of volunteering, 
as are now the remnants of the unmarried, and that the 
position of compelled men would be worse than that of 
men who went voluntarily. The married men, as a 
matter of fact, were never told this officially, and they 
greatly exaggerate the unofficial warnings of this sort. But 
even if we admit their whole case here, there is no 
grievance. No doubt the individual married men who came 
forward in such a splendid way saved the situation for the 
married men a3 a whole, and did prevent compulsion being 
applied universally. Suppose the married men as a class had 
sulked and done nothing. Then unquestionably, the situa- 
tion being what it was last November, it would at once have 
been necessary to have recourse to compu!sion for all men of 
military age. This might have been a bad thing or a good 
thing—we personally think it would have been a good 
thing —but at any rate it was not the thing which the married 
men as a class wanted. They felt that if they had to go to 
the war they would much rather go as volunteers than as 
compelled men, 

All, then, they can legitimately allege is that the Govern- 
men, by their timidity in regard to taking the unmarried 
men from the munition factories and the indispensable trades, 
have caused the married groups to be called up a little earlier 
than they would otherwise have been called up. Of this 
plea we may say with Gibbon, it sounds probable but is not 
well founded. As a matter of fact, Lord Kitchener has told 
us that the need of men is so great that even if certain dis- 
pensable unmarried men had not shirked their duties, and 


hidden themselves behind stars and badges, the married | 


groups could not have had their call delayed. In truth, the 
married men are making exactly the same error that is being 
made by some of the anti-compulsionists. For example, 
the Natron the other day, in effect, declared that in all proba- 
bility the single men who would ultimately be compelled 
would not number more than from twenty to fifty thousand, 
and then proceeded to ask whether it was worth while to 
have upset our voluntary system for a result so utterly 
inadequate. The answer is, of course, that which Lincoln 
and his supporters gave in the case of compulsion in America. 
The results of compulsion are to be seen, not in the number 
ef the compelled, but in the stimulus to volunteering given by 
compulsion. Just in the same way great numbers of married 
men attested for fear that compulsion would later be applied 
to them and their class. This may have been imprudent or 














unnecessarily altruistic on their part, but it does not alter the | 


fact. 


They cannot now turn round and say that they were | 
deluded because there has been no compulsion, because, | 


that is, their action accomplished what it was designed to do | 


and rendered compulsion unnecessary. Still less have they any 
tight to complain, as there seems a tendency with some of 
them to do, that the man compelled is not placed in a worse 
position than the uncompelled man. Unquestionably he is 


in & worse position, and ultimately will read this fact in the 
eyes of his comrades in the trenches. If the volunteers who 
form, and will continue to form some ninety per cent. of 
our soldiers were archangels, they might, perhaps, show no 
difference in their demeanour to the compelled men. As 
it is, the voluntarily attested man is going to havea 
moral advantage of no mean sort. The boast “I went 
freely ” will give a man a status analogous to that of the 
Apostle when he said: “ But I was free born.” 

People sometimes talk as if the agitating married men who 
were represented at the deputation to Mr. Asquith form 
the majority of the married men. This is an entire mistake. 
There are thousands upon thousands of married men, attested 
under exactly similar conditions, who have held themselves 
entirely aloof from the agitation, and who are perfectly 
willing to carry out their self-imposed and patriotic obligations 
without any protest, and without any thought or suggestion 
that they have been unfairly treated. They may, and no 
doubt do, despise very heartily those unmarried men who to 
avoid compulsion did not take the honourable course of free 
enlistment, but contrived to shelter themselves temporarily 
in munition factories or in the indispensable trades. They 
do not, however, dream of making their contempt a 
ground for backing out of their promises to serve the Mother 
Country in her hour of peril. Wedo not doubt that in the 
end the example of these men will inspire a great many of 
those who for a time have been misled into a position which 
from the moral as well as the legal point of view is perilously 
near that of mutiny. The sophistries of newspapers, which 
appear to be far more intent on trying—vain hope—to ruin 
Mr. Asquith and the Coalition than on getting men for the 
fighting line, may have temporarily turned the heads of men 
who received the seed of patriotism upon somewhat stony 
ground. When these men come to themselves, as they soon 
will, they will realize the true position, end feel a burning 
indignation against their self-appointed guides. 

With the Prime Minister’s desire that some machinery 
should be found for giving relief to any married man who 
can show that he attested owing to misleading statements 
which he believed to be put forth by responsible representa- 
tives of the military authorities we are in agreement. To 
give such a right of appeal will be wise and equitable, but 
we do not believe that any large number of men will take 
advantage of it. And for this plain reason. To do so must 
of necessity involve the acknowledgment that the men who 
attested did so, not out of a desire to help their country, 
but merely out of a desire to make things more comfortable 
for themselves. 





THE WITTENBERG HORROR. 

* Defoe were alive to write of the plague of typhus in 
the prisoners’ camp at Wittenberg in Prussia, we think 

he would have to heighten his language. There have been 
demonstrations of German cruelty, and callousness in the 
presence of suffering, which have been more lurid and affected 
larger numbers, but on the whole we are inclined to say that 
the Prussian conduct at Wittenberg is the worst thing that 
has happened in the war for deliberation and calculated base- 
ness. It is impossible to read the Report of what occurred 
without feeling one’s blood run cold at the thought that 
human beings of any nationality should have been able for 
many weeks to contemplate the living Hell which was Witten- 
berg Camp without raising a finger to stay the devastation or 
allay the indescribable agony. ‘The German breakdown in the 
most elementary feelings of humanity was of the worst kind 
because it was a breakdown of professional duty, pride, and 
honour. The German doctors utterly and wilfully failed. 
And they not only failed, but behaved like brutes; and not 
only like brutes, but like cowards. This happened in a country 
which congratulates itself on the eminence of its medical 
science, a country which has invited the world to pay tribute 
to the healing skill of its brilliant physicians. When a doctor 
loses his professional sense he has flown, as it were, in the face 
of Nature. He has cast off everything that constitutes his 
character, his repute, his very personal identity. It is as 
though a hound should lose its power of scent. That is why 
we cannot help looking upon the Wittenberg affair as in its 
special significance—in all that it implies about the German 
character—the worst thing that has yet happened in the war. 
The Report has been issued by the Government Committce 
on the Treatment by the Enemy of British Prisoners of War. 
The epidemic of typhus devastated the camp in the first six 
months of 1915. ‘The area of the camp was about ten and 


| a half acres, and on this plot of ground, which would not 


carry more than a couple of battalions of men in healthy 
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conditions, at least fifteen thousand prisoners were herded 
together. It is suggested that this is an underestimate, 
and that there may have been as many as seventeen thousand. 
The winter of 1914-15 was intensely cold. There were no 
proper heating arrangements. Often there was no coal. The 
men kept the windows of their rooms shut to retain what 
warmth they could. From most of the prisoners their great- 
coats had been taken away when they were captured, and none 
had been given in exchange. Many of the men were in rags, 
er wore blankets as clothing. Many had their feet wrapped 
in straw. The food was bad and there was not enough. 
Normally there was only one mattress for every three prisoners. 
The prisoners of various nationalities were mingled under a 
regulation of the camp. Thus every British prisoner was com- 
pelled to share his mattress with one French and one Russian 
prisoner. Now it was well known that the 
already infected with typhus. 
the disease, yet when prisoners arrived covered with lice 

as prisoners of all the armies did—practically no means were 
provided for them to clean themselves. One cupful of soft- 
soap was issued at intervals of many weeks to a room con- 
taining at least one hundred and twenty men. Given the 
want of warmth, the want of clothes, the want of proper 
nourishment, and the necessary lack of cleanliness, an 
outbreak of typhus was a certainty, and the certainty duly 
came to pass. 
charge of Oberstabsarzt Der. Aschenbach and his German 
assistants. At the outbreak of the epidemic there were no 
3ritish medical officers. Im December, 1914, the 
staff, military and medical, precipitately left the camp, and 
thenceforth until August, 1915, no communication was held 
between the prisoners and their guards except by means of 
directions shouted from outside the wire entanglements. All 
supphis3s were pushed into the camp over chutes. The food 


for the hospital and medical officers was passed in on a trolly | 
No medical attention during the whole | 


worked by winches. 
time was provided by the German staff. 

In February, 1915, British medical officers were introduced 
into the camp to try to repair the dereliction of duty by the 
German doctors. The British officers were, in fact, sacrificed. 
They had already been kept as ordinary prisoners of war at 
another camp in flat viclation of the Geneva Convention. 
They were Major Fry, Major Priestley, Captain Sutcliffe, 
Captain Field, Captain Vidal, and Captain—then Lieutenant 
Lauder. They visited the compounds. 
im apathetic silence. The rooms were unlighted, the men 
were aimlessly marching up and down; some were lying on 
the floor probably sickening for typhus. 
into the open air again Major Fry broke down. 
of it all was more than he could for the moment bear. Later 
in the evening Major Priestley and Captain Vidal were directed 


Of the four officers 


they were kept until March 7th, 1915. 
Lauder alone 


left behind in Wittenberg Camp, Captain 


Russians were | 
Lice are the great carriers of | 


The medical arrangements were under the | 


German 


They were received | 


When they returned 
The horror 
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and comfort was to be obtained in the town of Wittenberg. 
The Report admits that after the epidemic the conditions 
radically improved. The Committee have tried to suggest 
any extenuating circumstances that might the 
German conduct during the epidemic, but they have been 
unable to that is valid. We thankful 
to know that in Britain German prisoners receive the best 
treatment that our medical science knows how to afford them. 
Even when the results of wounds and are mere 
inconveniences, rather than a menace to health, the rule is 
to try to cure the patient and put him once more in full 
possession of his physical capacities. This is only right 
When the lives of these prisoners were spared on the field of 
battle our soldiers, by their act of grace, took over those 
lives as a national trust—a trust to be observed as sacred 
so long as the prisoners remain in our hands, 

Good may come out of this appalling episode if neutral 
countries would see how directly they are concerned in the 
very strictest maintenance of the laws and customs of medical 
practice in war. We are strongly of opinion that the Govern 
ment should lay the Report before neutral Governments 
and appeal to them to lodge a protest. Neutral countries 
could do this without in any way impairing their neutrality 
If they do not accept the evidence of our British medical 
officers as given in the Report, they could send representatives 
to London themselves to examine witnesses. The point is 
that international law in relation to medical practice in 
war the United States, Switzerland, Holland 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Spain just 
concerns us. We do not want to see these countries joining 
in the war or taking up an unneutral position towards 
Germany, but we do want them to recognize that law and 
custom do not stand still. They go forward or they  gé 
back. If the Wittenberg passes without question 
except from belligerents, who may rightly be regarded as 
prejudiced, the code of humane conduct in war is bound 
to depreciate in value. It may be that Germany in the 
eveut of an inquiry would have charges to bring against u: 
Lec them all be inquired into. Our record should be fully 
open to ination. Our only concern is lest in the 
future Wittenberg should be pleaded as an exeuse for dees 
worse than m 
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THE SPECTACLES OF PANIC. 
?- are beginning once again to talk 


possibilities of a Cabinet collapse. If, it 


about the 
is said, the 
attempt to relieve Kut fails, the Government must fall. The 
anti-sensationalist naturally opposes to this view the stat: 
ment that there is no reason whatever why the loss of a fore 
of no great size, which unfortunately has already ceased to b« 


. ; | effective through wounds and disease, should bring down this 
to go to two temporary hospitals outside the camp, where | 


survives. Without proper food, medical apparatus, or | 
clothing, the four British doctors battled magnificently 


In the improvised hospital there were 
no mattresses at all. The mattresses which had to be brought 
in from the compounds were all infected. There were no 
stretchers. Stricken men had to be carried on the tables 
from which food was eaten. Major Fry, Captain Sutcliffe, 
and Captain Field all died. Captain Lauder stuck to his 
work while still far advanced in the disease, from which he 
had the good fortune to recover. On March 7th Major Priestley 
and Captain Vidal were brought back to the camp, and also 
behaved like heroes. We must quote here the exact words 
of the Report as to what Major Priestley found: “ He 
raw delirious men waving arms brown to the elbow with 
faecal matter. The patients were alive with vermin; in the 
half-light he attempted to brush what he took to be an accumu- 
lation of dust from the folds of a patient’s clothes, and he 
discovered it to be a moving mass of lice. In one reom in 
Compound No. 8 the patients lay so close to one another on 
the floor that he had to stand straddle-legged across them 
to examine them.” Only once during the epidemic did 
Dr. Aschenbach enter the camp. This was about four 
weeks after Major Priestley’s arrival, when some order had 
been evolved. He came dressed in a complete suit of pro- 
tective clothing, with a mask and rubber gloves. His inspec- 
tion was brief. It is understood that he has received an 
Tron Cross for combating the epidemic. 


against the disease. 


We need not dwell on the rest of the horrors 





the j ers of | 


passers-by outside the wire-entangled camp, the ghastliness of | 


the funerals where there was no room for proper burial, and 
the haunting knowledge that every sort of medical appliance 


or any Government. If the matter is looked at in its true 
proportions, it may prove to be a ground of blame for 
the Ministry, or for the General Officers concerned, or for 
both, but certainly it is not a military event of capital im 
portance. The man who demands that common-sense should 
be applied even to defeats in the field must of course expect 
to be told that he is merely making “ far-fetched excuses,’ 
and that the country, right or wrong, will sweep away the 
Government if a disaster happens. To this rough-and-ready 
view we oppose an absolute negative. There is no sort of reason 
why the Government should fall. We cannot go so far as to say 
that they will not fall, because, as old John Silver says ip 
Stevenson’s fable, ‘ there is no limit to what virtuous charac 
ters may do.’ If, however, the Ministry are governed by the 
considerations which govern sane and reasonable people in 
other walks of life, they will certainly not be so foolish as te 
desert their posts because of a small and temporary, iJ 
acutely painful, blow. Rather, they will assume a_ bold 
and masterful attitude, and tell the country plainly that they 
have got the job in hand and mean to carry it through, and 
that, short of a revolution, which they dare the House of 
Commons and their critics in the country to bring about, 
they will not lay down the reins of government. If people 
begin to talk about a Dictatorship, they will have to b 
reminded with befitting firmness that the existing Cabinet is 
the Dictatorship in commission. This is certainly the position 
which the Government ought to adopt, and which, if they de 
adopt it, will win them the confidence of the country. To fall 
before a puff of newspaper indignation would be to offer a 
pitiful example of political pusillanimity. 

Let us look fairly and squarely, and not through the spectaclee 
of panic, at what could legitimately destroy the Cabinet, or 
to put it more accurately, could justify the collapse of the 


Cabinet. No doubt the belief of its members that they were 
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incapable of carrying on the Government, and that they 
ought to resign in favour of men with stouter hearts and 
better brains, would afford a justification. But clearly this 
is a state of things which does not exist. Again, justi- 
fication would exist if the Cabinet as a whole were to come 
to the conclusion that the Prime Minister was unfit for his 
position. Under our Constitution the power accorded to the 
Prime Minister isso great that, given a want of confidence in his 
capacity on the part of his colleagues, the formation of a brand- 
new Cabinet might prove the only way of displacing him. A 
moment's reflection will show, however, that this also is a 
condition which does not exist. Mr. Asquith may in reality have 
all the faults which are attributed to him by his most vehement 
critics, but at any rate he has not lost the confidence either 
of his old or of his new colleagues in the Cabinet. The most 
remarkable and the most clearly established fact in regard 
to the Prime Minister is that he has, without losing the con- 
fidence of the majority of his old Liberal colleagues, gained 
a very firm hold upon the Unionists who came to the assist- 
ance of the Government last May and formed the Coalition. 
It is an open secret that many of them went into the Govern- 
ment with most serious doubts and hesitations as to whether 
it would be possible for them, however good their intentions, 
to work with the Prime Minister. It is equally an open 
secret that these same men, without in the least having 
become converted to Mr. Asquith’s principles, have come 
to believe very firmly in his capacity to carry on the 
work of government. We will go further and express our 
belief that there is not one of the Unionists in question who 
would not assert that, taking all the circumstances into 
consideration, Mr. Asquith is the man at the present moment 
most fitted to preside over the Government, and that it would 
he acapital error to remove him. Working with him and under | 
him has not diminished but immensely increased their confi- 
dence in his powers. They have not come to hold this view 
because of any special magnetism on Mr. Asquith’s part, 
or because he has laid them under any personal obligation. 
These sorts of considerations do not come into play in crises 
like the present. They hold the view we have just expressed 
simply and solely on public grounds. Surely that is a very 
significant and far-reaching fact. 
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This may seem surprising to certain outside critics, but 
that it is the truth there can be no doubt whatever. The | 
Cabinet, of ut falls, will not fall because his colleagues have 
lost faith in Mr. Asquith or come to the conclusion that he is 
not the man to conduct the war lo a successful issue. Again, 
it will not fall because its members believe that there 
is a body of unexhausted, capable, and self-confident men | 
standing outside ready to take on the job of waging the war | 
successfully, who ought to be given a chance to show their 
mettle, and who would be likely to do better than the men 
now in office. It is notorious that the present Cabinet dces 
not believe in the existence of such a band of “ ready-for- 
service ”’ Ministers. It does not see before it an alternative 
Cabinet into whose hands it could safely and patriotica!ly resign 
its powers. This ground for the fall of the Ministry must, 
then, be dismissed for reasons as strong as those which we 
have just stated in regard to the confidence in the Prime 
Minister of those who serve with and under him. Next, 
the Cabinet is not going to fall because of internal dissensions 
so strong that they cannot be got over, or can only be got over 
by some compromise which will satisfy nobody. The popular 
view of a cat-and-dog Cabinct in which everybody is flying 
at everybody else’s throat does not square with the facts. 
That there are differences of opinion in the Cabinet over 
certain important matters we do not doubt. It is conceivable, 
indeed, that in one or two instances those differcnces may be 
found incompatible with the continuance in office of certain 
members. All we say—and we say it with the fullest 
assurance of its truth—is that if this is happening now, or were 
to happen in the immediate future, the solution would be 
found, not in the collapse of the Ministry, but in the resigna- 
tion of an individual member or members of the Cabinet, 
as happened in the case of Sir John Simon. In other words, 
the disagreements are not of a kind which cannot be met 
by a process which is familiar in the working of ordinary 
Committees. There are moments with all groups of men 
acting together for common objects when some of the units 
which compose them have to chcose between bowing to the 
views of the majority or giving up their membership of the 
group—i.c., resigning. ‘There is no reason to suppose 
that differences on vital points cannot in the present 
case be settled in this normal and reasonable manner. 
In our belief, they will be settled by the minority agreeing 
io defer to the views of the majority. If, however, this 





forecast should prove wrong, then we believe that there will 
be no difficulty in replacing the recalcitrants by men who 
will agree with the majority. 

But it may be said: ‘“ How if the minority in the Cabinet 
represent a very large body of opinion in one of the two 
parties who make up the Coalition? In that case the 
resignation of even a numerically small minority of the 
Cabinet may undermine its foundations.” Our objection to 
this line of argument—and it is, we hold, conclusive—is that 
the differences of which we are speaking do not follow the 
old party divisions. Therefore the building will not become 
unstable. The foundations will not be, as it were, cut away 
from one corner, and the equilibrium of the structure be 
thus destroyed. 





THE PREMIER'S WINNING CARD. 


j\VEN if we should be shown to be in the wrong in 

4 what we have written in the preceding article, and 
it should prove difficult to remake the Ministry on its 
present lines, the Prime Minister has got a winning card to play 
which many people seem to have forgotten. He can always, if 
driven into a corner, strengthen the Administration by appeal- 
ing to the neutral and non-party men who still exist in the 
country. The present Government is a Coalition Govern- 
ment formed between two, or, if we include the Labour 
men, three, parties in Parliament. It might be changed 
through reinforcement from non-party sources from a Coalition 


| into a National Government. The Prime Minister might 


select from those who have been trained in the Army and the 
Navy, in Diplomacy, on the Bench, in the great Departments 
of State, or in the conduct of the business affairs of the 
country, men well fitted for Cabinet rank—men who would 
represent that part of the nation which has never been hide- 
bound to party, but which is none the less capable of serving 
the State. The world, thank Heaven, is not entirely made up 
of party politicians. There is a fund of intelligence and 
mental integrity entirely outside Parliament, and it is avail- 
able for the work of government. We do not say that 
the moment has yet come for action of this kind, but if it 
does come we believe the country will be surprised at the 
potency of the new sources of strength which could be tapped. 
When Dido could not get help from the powers to whom 
she was accustomed to pray, she invoked those of the 
nether world: Flectere si nequeo Superos, Acheronta movelo 
(“If Heaven above will not hear me, I will move the 
powers below”). So the Prime Minister at a great national 
crisis might call the powers of what no doubt many 
politicians regard as the nether world, but of which 
the nation takes quite another view, to aid us in our 
difficulties. Most emphatically the resources of the nation 
in governing men are not to be held exhausted because 
the professional politicians may fail us at a critical 
moment. 

If, then, the Government are wise in their own interests, 
if they are worthy of the confidence of the country, and 
if they mean to show themselves fit to deal greatly 
with great affairs, they will not merely hold together, but 
will turn upon the foes who are attacking them and taking 
advantage of old blunders or of adverse circumstances 
outside all human control, and tell them plainly that they 
are not going to lay down their tasks half performed, but will 
see them through to the end at all costs. If the House 
of Commons will not support them, then they will appeal to 
the country and ask it in the plainest terms whether it really 
wants to swap horses in the middle of the stream. If they 
take this bold course, and ask the electors whether 
they are to go on with the job, or whether it is to be left to 
some unknown group of men who will not come forward in 
the open and say: “ We can do what the present wielders 
of power cannot do—bring the war to a successful end,” 
we are certain that the nation will give them its support. 
The Ministry have their fate in their own hands. No one 
can snatch power from them if they are unwilling to surrender 
it. To put it in another way, if the Ministry go out it will 
be because of weakness in their own souls, and because they 
admit that they are not worthy of the confidence of the 
country. They may fall from what Bacon calls niceness 
and satiety. They may commit suicide like some effete 
noble of the later Empire who was piqued at the Caesar’s 
frown. But if they do, it. will be their own hands that will strike 
the fatal blow. Surely they are not going to show so poor a 


spirit. If they had really lost the confidence of the country_ 


and King Demos was bent upon destroying them, there might 
be an excuse ; but there is no sign that they have lost the 
confidence of the country. As far as we can see, all they have 
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really lost is the confidence of a limited section of the Press. 
To fall before such assailants would be to render themselves 
contemptible for all time. Surely there is no need of a 
reminder of this kind. 
tion than for a Cabinet to hail such opponents with the tragic 
cry of “* Morituri te salutamus ” ? 

‘One of the advantages which the Government will gain by 
refusing absolutely to submit to a death-warrant signed in 
printers’ ink is that their refusal will give them faith and courage 
to face the greater issues of the war. If they once burn their 
boats, and realize that they, and they alone, have got to finish 


Who can conceive a greater humilia- | 


the war, they ought to gain, and we believe will gain, an | 


invaluable stimulus for sterner, swifter, and more decided 
action in the field. Cromwell in one of his earlier speeches put 
the position in a way which must have seemed contradictory 
then, and may seem contradictory now, but which, never- 
theless, we believe contains with prophetic accuracy the 
truest and best lesson for the moment. Here are his words : 
“I do conceive if the Army be not put into another method, and 
the War more vigorously prosecuted, the People can bear the War 
no longer, and will enforce you to a dishonourable Peace. But this 
I would recommend to your prudence, Not to insist upon any complaint 
or oversight of any Commander-in-Chief upon any occasion what- 
soever; for as I must acknowledge myself guilty of oversights, so 
i know they can rarely be avoided in military affairs. Therefore waiving 
a strict inquiry into the causes of these things, let us apply ourselves to 
the remedy ; which is most necessary. And I hope we have such true 
English hearts, and zealous affections towards the general weal 
of our Mother Country, as no Members of either House will scruple 
to deny themselves, and their own private interests, for the public 
goo; nor account it to be a dishonour done to them, whatever the 
Parliament shall resolve upon in this weighty matter.”’—Fziract from a 
speech by Oliver Cromwell made in the House of Commons, Wednesday, 
December 9th, 1644. 
Cromwell faced the facts. He saw that the essentia! need was the 
vigorous prosecution of the war, but he saw also the insta! i ity 
of military affairs, and the extreme danger of letting people 
think that matters could be mended by crying over spilt 
milk. Finally, he saw, as is shown in the glorious passage 
about English hearts and the Mother Country, that the only 
real road to success is the stimulation of the nation’s spirit. 
Let the Ministry be vigilant and vigorous in carrying on the 
war; let them understand, and make the nation understand, 
the true proportions of those incidental military failures 
which may happen, but which, if properly faced, cannot 
really affect the issues of the war; and, finally, let them 
appeal to the valour and the virtue of the English people, for 
there they will never appeal in vain. That is the only worthy 
attitude for the Government to adopt. But we and the 
nation generally have a duty as great as theirs, and one which 
necis as stout a heart. The nation in peace time may without 
harm indulge in a grumbling, nagging attitude towards the 
Government. At a great crisis such an attitude is not only 
scliish and unworthy, but is a positive source of danger. 
What possibility is there of encouraging the Government to do 
our work worthily if we treat them as people are falling into 
the habit of treating them? No body of men will do good 
work who are made to feel like whipped hounds. We must 
visit levity, selfishness, self-seeking, personal ambition, and 
factious jealousy in our rulers with the utmost sternness, 
but we must never let them feel that they will be punished 
or disconsidered merely because they have not been able 
to give us successes. Nothing daunts men’s spirits more 
than the thought of such injustice, or the feeling that 
the public is asking them only for success, which they know, 
none better, is often purely the outcome of fortune. We 
have no right to ask the Government for success. We can 
only demand the fortitude and devotion which deserve 
But these qualities, if we look not merely to the 
occasions of the moment but to the end, must and will ensure 
the victory which is peace. 


SUCCeSsS, 





THE GERMAN WAR ON DENMARK. 
[COMMUNICATED. | 

RUSSIA never hesitated to strike hard for more power 
at a suitable moment. Nor did she ever shrink from 
dishonourable means when it suited her purpose. To break 
solemn pledges or to falsify a telegram is all the same for 
those whose motto always was: “ Necessity knows no law.” 
Prussians have no thought of honour when their lust of 
power and aggrandisement is concerned. But we now may well 
wonder how Prussia could for more than half-a-century deceive 
nearly the whole world so successfully with respect to her 
unceasing preparations for conquering world-power, which 
culminated in the present war. The intervention of Great 
sritain in August, 1914, brought—happily for the whole world, 
but especially for the small nations—that object to judgment. | 
Had the Powers likewise intervened in 1864, when the Germans | 





made war on little Denmark, “ scheming piracy under cover 
of pacific correspondence,” as Gladstone wrote, this catastrophe 
might never have happened. The late Lord Salisbury clearly 
perceived then what the real object of that war was. And 
his remarkable essay on “ The Danish Duchies,” writtea 
apparently towards the end of 1863 (and with two other essavs 
on “ Foreign Politics,” by the then Lord Robert Cecil, 
published in 1905 by John Murray), affords nowadays to us 
striking proofs that Prussians never change. After all that 
has happened since July, 1914, one is now forcibly struck by 
Lord Salisbury’s sound judgment of the Prussians and their 
methods. 

Before quoting his instructive comment, it is well to 
remember some remarks made by Bismarck at the height 
of the Danish affair. Speaking on September 30th, 1862, 
in the Prussian Budget Committee, the Iron Chancellor said : 
“It is not to Prussia’s liberalism that Germany looks, but 
to her power. Prussia must keep her strength together for 
the favourable moment, which more than once was neglected. 
The large issues of the time are not determined by speeches 
and majority decisions, but by iron and blood.” Speaking 
on April 17th of the following vear in the Prussian Parliament, 
sismarck stated: “ The former speaker tried to assure 
Denmark that she need fear no war from Prussia at a moment 
when the situation at home and abroad is unhinged. Centle- 
men, abroad they are luckily less credulous, and I can assure 
you and assure foreign countries that if we find it necessary 
to go to war we shall do so either with or without their 
approbation.” And on December 24th of the same year 1863, 
when the German States were already resolved to break 


| their pledge concerning the Danish succession, the Prussian 


Chancellor declared quite frankly in a letter to the German 
Ambassador, Count Goltz, at Paris: “If the European 
treaties had to be measured according to morality and justice, 
then they ought nearly all to be abolished.” Bismarck 
declared, further, that from the beginning of the quarrel 
about the Danish Duchies he “* had kept annexation firmly 
in view.” * 

Now these significant remarks prove fully how well Lord 
Salisbury dived into the Prussian soul when he, in his afore- 
named essay, found the German reasons for quarrelling with 
Denmark but flimsy pretexts in order to hide the ulterior 
and real object. Nominally that little country was attacked 
in 1864 to secure the succession of the young Duke of 
Augustenburg to the Danish throne, instead of the rightful 
heir, Prince Christian of Gliicksburg. Lord Salisbury proved 
fully the justice of the latter’s claim. But, what is more, 
all the German States signed the Treaty of London of 1852, 
which recognized that Prince as the successor of King 
Frederick VII., who died in 1863. Bismarck himself nego 
tiated at Frankfort with the senior Duke of Augustenburg, 
who by rebellion had forfeited all claims to his Danish estates, 
but received nevertheless more than £400,000 compensation, 
and pledged himself and his family, by his “* princely word and 
honour, not to undertake anything whereby the tranquillity 
of his [Danish] Majesty’s dominions and lands might be 
disturbed.” On which Lord Salisbury commented: “ In 
the vocabulary of the Duke of Augustenburg it is to be 
presumed that the word ‘ family ’ does not include sons ; for 
it is [was] his son who is [was] now [then] revolutionizing 
Holstein under the wing of the Federal [German] army.” 
And Bismarck himself supported that son, the Pretender. 
Moreover, although all the German States had also pledged 
themselves by the Treaty of 1852 to * the maintenance of the 
integrity of the Danish monarchy” as “ being connected 
with the general interests of the equilibrium of Europe ” 
and “of high importance for the preservation of peace,” 
yet they brutally tore the two Duchies from Denmark, just 
as Germany tore to pieces the Treaty guaranteeing Belgian 
neutrality. To the latter applies with equal force what 
Lord Salisbury wrote about the former: “Can the most 
hardened diplomatist among them [the Germans] repress 
a blush of shame for his country when he reads over again 
the pledge so solemnly, so recently made, and so shamelessly 
forsworn ?”’ Referring to the death of King Frederick VIL. 
which brought the German-Danish crisis to a head, Lord 
Salisbury wrote : 

“In conformity of the treaty [of 1852] France, England, Russia, and 
Sweden at once recognized Prince Christian as his successor. Austria 
and Prussia hang back. They are not shameless enough openly to 
repudiate their plighted word [which by the war they afterwards did}, 
but they refuse to keep it. They will not recognize Prince Christian, 
though as yet they have abstained from recognizing the Pretender. 
[Which did not last long.] Saxony and Hanover, overjoyed at being 


* All these four quotations are taken from a Gorman book, published last year in 
Germany on the centenary of Bismarck’s birth, The Chancellor Otto ron Bismarce 
im hig Letters, Speeches, and Leminiscences, also in Stories and Ancedotes of his 
Time, 
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allowed to play a conspicuous part of any kind, be it ever so ignominious, 
foudly proclaim that they are not only willing, but eager, to dishonour 
the faith that they have pledged. Meanwhile, the great mass of Prussian 
and Austrian Radicals, with that curious indifference to morality [vide 
the words of Bismarck above] which is characteristic of sentimental 
politicians, are furiously calling upon their Sovereigns to enter upon 
the same dishonest course. They do not trouble themselves to argue. 
*The Lendon Treaty,’ says von Sybel [historian and National Liberal 


politician of Prussia], ‘is centra bonos mores... . It proposes to rivet | 


a German population to the poisoned chain of Danish rule ;’ and 
therefore, by the light of this convenient standard of * good morals,’ 
he proposes to break the faith which Prussia has solemnly pledged, 
and in which for twelve years past she has suffered us implicitly to 
believe. This habit of political repudiation appears to be ingrained 
in Prussian politicians. Along with his conquests and his glory, 
Frederick the Great has left them also the disastrous legacy of his 
treachery. Like most mere imitators, they follow chiefly the defects 
ef their model, and overlock its beauties. There is little enough in 


their recent history of his military prowess, or his political sagacity ; | 


but of his unblushing perfidy, of his cynical contempt for pledges given 

and treaties signed, they are admirable copyists.” 

Is that not a just description of the Germans of to-day ? 
Lack of space prevents us quoting much more from Lord 

Salisbury’s remarkable essay. But one or two other passages 

deserve quotation. He showed how hollow was the pretext 


that the German population of the two Duchies were oppressed. | 
Indeed, the Danes were far too liberally governed for the | 


German taste. ‘‘ Denmark’s very virtues were turned 


against her.” 


to hear sermons preached in German. “ Happy are the 


people,” wrote Lord Salisbury, “ whose grievances are such | 


as these! It is necessary, in order to avoid formimg too mean 
an opimion of the mental calibre of the Slesvig Estates, to 
keep in view the vista in the background—the German fleet 
riding in the harbour of Kiel.” There we have the clue to the 
whole German quarrel with Denmark. Lord Salisbury saw 
through the German game when he wrote about the real 
motives of that quarrel :— 

“The National party desires above all things that Germany should 
ke a great naval power; the dismemberment of Denmark is essential 
to that end; and we find, actually, that the National party are those 
who are urging con with the greatest vehemence the dismemberment 
ef Denmark. Upon these grounds alone it would not be uncharitable 


to conclude that the Germans were actuated in the [then] present | 


dispute by very much the same motives as that which actuated Ahab 


in his celebrated controversy with Naboth. But this imputation, | 


disgraceful as it is, is not matter of surmise ; it has been openly admitted 
—or, rather, loudly proclaimed—again and again, that the grievances of 
the Holsteiners and Slesvigers were only urged to give Germany an 
excuse for evicting Denmark out of the Duchies. To take but one 
testimony out of many, we will quote from the Report of the Committee 
of the House of Representatives at Berlin in 1860. ‘ Without these 
Duchics,’ say the Committee, ‘an effectual protection of the coasts of 
Germany and of the North Sea is impossible ; and the whole of Northern 
Germany remains open to a hostile attack as long as they belong to a 
Power inimical to Germany.’ A more simply formulated reason for 
stealing your neighbour's property was never, perhaps, before printed 
in a State paper.” 

In exactly the same way leading Germans have, before and 
during this war, argued that the Dutch coast and Dutch 
rivers are necessary for Germany’s safety, by which is meant 
Germany's world-power. That may form the subject of 
another article. From the high-handed manner in which 
Germany treated Denmark in 1864, we can safely conclude 
that the small European States are, and must be, grateful 
that this time British sea power stepped between them and her. 








HUMBLE WORLDLINGS. 

arene are generally supposed to belong to that 

world which, with histrionic vanity, poses as the world. 
As a matter of fact, worldliness is to be found everywhere. It is 
not a class vice. Indeed, it is not a vice at all; it is simply the 
misuse of a gift. Knowledge of the world is to a great extent 
intuitive. Those who have it will instinctively seek instruction 
that they may irprove a talent of which they are conscious; but 
eo will the musician and the artist. Savoir faire comes quit2 
naturally to certain boys and girls. They are children of the world 
before they are men and women at all. There are little boys who 
enter upon the first term at their first school as though they had 
had years of preparatory experience, and little girls whose aptitude 
for life, if one may use such an expression, is so extraordinary as 
to incline one to believe that this is not their first expedition through 
the corridors of time. Children of the world do not come by any 
means exclusively out of the best-appointed nurseries. The prac- 


tical competence and polite ease of demeanour which are just now 
not uncommon ameng small boys still undergoing primary-school 
training fill many a rich parent with dismay. How crossand slack and 
babyish the little gentleman home for the holidays sometimes seems 
in comparison with the working man’s son in the next street or on 
his father’s estate. The latter may, of course, be an awkward little 
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] 
hoor; but he may be a true child of the world, never at a loss for a 
reply or at the end of his resources. We talk of Nature’s gentlemen ; 

| there are more, however, of Nature’s men of the world. He can 
keep the house going if his mother is ill, explain the situation 
politely and calmly to the education official who calls to know whether 

| he is playing truant, assume a suitable manner in addressing his 


superiors, his equals and contemporaries, humour the invalid and 
the baby, placate the father and the schoolmaster, and keep his 
| brothers and sisters in their proper place—which is in his eyes an 
inconspicuous and retired one. The onlooker will consider him an 
angel—but that may not be the whole truth about him. He is a 
gifted child who may, or may not, grow up to be distinguished 
| by that self-interested geniality, that energetic selfishness, which is the 
| mark ofso many worldly men. He may become a grasping man in 
every sense of the word—a man who can “take hold,” as the 
saying is, and who will always do so to his own advantage. On the 
other hand, ke may develep into the very best kind of man of the 
world, the man to whom life is an art, the art of arts, whom he 
serves—oflten uncensciously—as a mistress and whose service 

| happiness. No man of the leisured class will know the world 
| better than that bey knows it. Only if he is equally gifted will he 
be as worldly wise. Both of them will always be at ease in their 
surroundings, actors en the stage of life who are “ word perfect,” 
never mistake their cues, and never need a prompter. If they mect, 
as they may well do, in the Army, they will recognize their affinity, 
though one come from Grosvenor Square and the other from 
Whitechapel. Either may be a good or bad man. Knowledge of the 
It only enables him to be 


| world does not meke a man selfish. 
selfish to scme purpose. It may make him unselfish to some 


purpose also, 

All men wish to have knowledge of the world. Most of them wish 
it so keenly that they are able to convince themselves tliat they 
They all like and admire it in each other, though we doubt 
It is certainly a quality 


have it. 
whether they entirely like it in women. 
which adorns the hero and makes his valet acceptable. Whether it 
| is to be found in the very highest characters it is difficult to say. 
The most entirely lovable are without it—though they too may 
| think they have it. The most delightful people are not the most 
There is a sort of essential innocence which has not 





adjustable. 
much to do with conduct, and which men of the world are without. 
It is something which we often hear called simplicity, and which 
tends in many circumstances to make a man maladroit. All the 
same, it is these simple people who are the saviours of the world— 
perhaps because they believe in it, not having keen born to know it. 
Have any of us known men who were as wise as serpents and 
harmless as doves? The great obstacle to the development of such 
a character is the question of expediency. This question the saint 
must disregard ; the man of the world cannot. Humanly speaking, 
a world compesed of saints could not exist. It ought to be able 
to exist, but there is no evidence that it is able. According to 
common experience, the saints never make more than one per cent. of 
the population. The salt of the earth must always be small in 
bulk as compared with the thing salted. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that a fairly hard life is 
more likely to make a man worldly than an easy one, and we are 
convinced that worldliness in the bad sense is more common where 
the struggle to live begins early and is continuous. It must be so. 
Suffering sharpens wits in certain base directions. Where, for 
instance, do we find the greatest delicacy of feeling 2? Where do we 
find “ illusions” ? There are very few in the lower classes. Where 
do we find romance? These things cannot flourish apart from a 
certain ease of life. A shrewd woman of the lower class is almost 
always a little bit of a cynic. ‘“ I know my company,” is a reflection 
she is apt to make, and certainly she does not mean that she admires 
it; she means that she sees through it. On the other hand, a 
woman who really knows the world, wherever she may be found, is 
never bitter. To know the world is to like the world, a little to look 
down on it, and occasionally to want to torment it. It is this 
attitude, we think, which makes knowledge of the world less 
attractive in women than in men. It is a gift which becomes a 
woman less than her brothers. It appears so very generally, though 
not of course always, with certain faults. If a woman is as worldly 
wise as a serpent, she may still be a woman of the highest principle, 
but harmless in the dove-like sense she is not. She goes armed, and 
has seldom that hesitation about inflicting pain which characterizes 
adorable women. In the case of great ladies this fact is too notorious 
to need mention, but we believe it to be true of the complete woman 
of the world in every class. She has a sense of superiority and she 
is apt to make it felt. She will impress it with a light caress or a 
slight wound, as occasion may require. Much is forgiven her 
because she bores no one. Who is so entertaining as a highly born 
woman of the world—unless it be a humble one? The first will 
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show you her world as in a perfectly composed picture ; the md §a.m.—lIt is still quiet, though not quite so clear. The sky is 
will show you the world at large as in a mirror. | clouded and a draughty wind has got up. ‘Think hort walk would 

It is a matter of common observation that a great many able | do me good, so go along trench a few yard This is difficult in 
men marry fools. The phenomenon is quite as common in one places where it has fallen in. I find a sl hole near the trench 


class as another. The poor woman of the 


working, on-getting husband. Such a man is not attracted by her. 


Onls 





too often she has to make the best of a n -weel, or an 
The vulgar explana- 
n marry fools is that they 
; ao a ; 
mistake 
They seek not 


‘rve 


<cellent incompetent, or a plodding drudge. 
tion of the fact that able 


dislike a mental rival; they want a worshipper. 


men so oft 
‘ve this 
| 


becaust 





They do not make this grea 

they hay 

hip, and the few women who des 

* and 
that 


which distinguish 


to be utteriy untrue. 
they lack ideality, but because ‘too much. 
worship but an object for wor 
worship have not got a great deal of worldly common-sens 
power of 


have not got that adaptability and observation, 


absence of illusions and social presence of mind, 
a woman of the world. Fools, of course, have not got it either, and 
saints and fools are very easily confused when they are young and 


pretty. Probably it is a wise provision of Nature that the worldly 
wise so seldom mate. i 


If both parents were thus gifted, enthusiasm 
in the children could hardly exist. 
The worst of knowledge of the world is that it is so completely 


itisfying. It is alarming to what a degree it satisfies the uredu- 
ited. Men and women with a knowledge of the world are not 
those who bring about improvements in it. Consciously or uncon- 


iously, they all believe that human nature is utterly immutable, 
and t 


care for nothing outside it. 





ey are so intensely interested in the drama of life that they 
They are never what the Apostle called 
They 


may “ bring to nought things that are.”” We 






strangers and sojourners.”’ cannot know that * things 
which are not” 
in of the 


1 world 


able” 


doubt whether any very great man ever was ac ymplete m 


world, Knowledge of the world is a secon 


great men, like a world of sai: 





piace. A world of sojc rer lesperately unsettling. It 
perhaps well that there are so many who are able in this transitory 
life to “ make themselves at home. 





OBSERVING: AN AVERAGE DAY. 
— following is an attempt to produce a kind of verbal 
8 photograph of a day in the trenches, by recording syste- 


a eige A fiper® 
matically the events of periods of, on an avera 


duration. As will be noticed, there are few or no relections, but 
only statements of events each in its order. It is a fine recor 
a fine example of reticence in description. The writer is an artist 
by profession, and only an officer for the duration of the war. 
Iin. Spectator. - - 
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th two signallers. It is not in 


and naturally 


5.15 a.m.—I am in a trench wi 


the front line, but a little behind it in view of the 
Wlers from which 
nut 4! feet high, 
through. 
It is not quite light 
yet. My feet are cold in spite of two socks, a puttee, a thigh boot, 

but a coat and two blankets 


enemy. There are two dug-outs: one for the sign 


we observe, and the other for myself. They are ab 
and quite dark except for the doors and the hole to look 
We have been here since yesterday evening. 


and five sandbags on each ; have kept 


the rest of me warm. [am lying on a duckboard with sacks on it 
about a foot below the roof. 


railway carriage. 
5.10 a.m.- 


liave slept a little like you do in a 


The signaller on duty at the telephone has just said 


cheerfully, “5.30, Sir.” I agree, and ask him if the wires are al 
right. They are! 
3.99 a.m.—Unroll the mufflers round my head 
d kick off the sandbags. Then get 
This is about a foot deep in the trench, 


ind the blankets 
off the bed sideways into the 
three 


4 r 1 niu 
water. but only 


inches or so in the dug-outs. The front i absolutely quict, and 
the enemy does not seem to have moved. I look at them through 
a telescope for some time, but see nothing n Itisavery beautiful 
Behind me the sky 
dark clouds in the distance Four tall but 
ruined house look black it. The rest of the p 


foreground, and chiefly sandbags and long horizontal lines of mud. 


morning and extremely clear. pale pink, with 


snd an ugly 


broken trees 


against ture is 


6.15 a.m.—I wake up the other signaller and teil him to try and 


drain the water away a little down the trench. It is good for them 


to get some exercise. 





So he splashes about with a s; 
minutes and makes a channel, and the water sinks wly about 
an inch. 


6.45 a.m.—TI have found four rashers of bacon and am frying them 


in a mess-tin lid over a small round tin of solid methylated spirit or 
T i » easily, and ¢ h time 
Added 
but in a dull sort of way. I have 


ude sandwich. 


mmething Jacon is good stuff: it cool 


you turn it over it crackles some 


with greater intensity. 


some very 


Then a 


bread which also fried, 


strong tea in a Thermos and a 


cigarette. Feel rather well. 


marina 


with fairly clean water in it and craw] to it 


surface, but ma to wash. On way ! 





into the mud. 

Arrive back at dug-out. Noi! 

Nothing new through telescope. Have a pipe. 
8.30 a.m. 


one hand goes 


2 : 
&.20 a.m. ung has 


h pp nh d. 
They have begun. Four “ whizz-bangs "* have just 
trench to 
{about a mile behind us) 


burst very prettily over a communication our right. 


Battery 


Then silence again. I ring up the te 
and talk to the officer at the guns. Ws 
health and stat 

8.50 a.m. 


*r each other a 
»are very well and dry 
hind have begun firing at 


than they really 


inquire aft 
» of inundation Both say w 
Two of our batteries just b 


once. They sound much closer are and make an 


irritating crack. They stop after about ten minutes, and I can hear 


front. <A 


appeared on the edge of the trench and is looking at us sideways. I 


nothine but an occasional rifle shot from the robin has 


offer it some crumbs, but of course it flies away. 
‘ 


9.15 a.m.—The Germans have started to retaliate over our heads 


to the right. One of their shots went into a partly ruined cottags 
and the 


all but disappeat 


and there was an eruption of bricks and tile building is a 
Some of them do not burst 
duds.’ Th maltier on duty m 
That Alf? 
here... no, not too clos3 ... not 


Yes, 


jittle more ruined. 
into the mud: 
talking to the 


. They're 


that is, they are * 
man at the Battery. I hear: you, 


coming over 


he made us ¢ 





bad; some water on the floor; 





we've got Jack's biscuits...” LTinterzupt by going to look through 
the telescope. The view is still the sam 
10 a.m.—It is fairly quiet, though those ba ies behind us ga 


off now and then in short bursts and the GC 
It is not so fine, but clear still, and the 
ape looks black. Rather chil! 


bangs ” on our trenches. 


enemy land 


10.25.a We have just had a little excitement I suddenly 
vy a German—a rare thing—through the telescope. The fool was 
walking on the skyline about a mile away and was very distin 


zy 
| He had on a quite smartly cut greateont, so may have been an 
' 
i 





ofiice: Did some violent calculation and tacuna on to wl i 
thought he was. ‘ired—short and a little left Corvected the lina 
vdded fifty yards, and fired again. Still she and the beast 


disappeared into a trench. Added ano 
high and over the trench. 


him two rounds 


Bu a | 
DUTSU 


on percussion. One went right in, so scmething 


’ > 
may have hit him. Hope so. Hope he is dead. Rang up 
the officer at the Battery and told him about it He suggested that 


| probably we had not done much damage. Perhaps not; but 
sniping with an eighteen-pounder is a sport one do 
the chance of. 


11.15 a.m. 


the rain sideways across the landscape, s9 the view is obscured. 1 
: 
ft 


It is raining now and is colder. The wind is blowing 


we 
roll 


am sitting on a bit of wood in my dug-out with my feet on a 
Naturally 
think 


Rain, mud, and cold 


It usually is in bad weather. this 


is partly because we cannot see cach other, but I sometimes 


The front is quiet. 
it is human nature asserting itself as well. 
are sufficient to struggle with. I begin to think—a mistake out 


here—and wonder at the things I used to do two years ago, and if 
' 
| 


I shall ever go on with my work. It is all disrupted now... a 
somebody is coming along the trench. I put my 


It isthe Colonel. W 


lot of spla hing 


cap on straight and look out. go and observa 


together and he jumps questions at me. Hi: ‘ms satisfied with 
things, and after a few minutes goes away muticringsomethingabout 
not knowing how you fellows stick it.’ Am fond of the Colonel. 


He can be very fierce, but we are the best brigade in the division 
11.50 a.m. rhe rain has stopp “il for the m« 
has rison Very chilly. 
12.10 p.m. 


crumping’’ f us, or rat! r the 
hood 


meut, but the water 
an inch or two. 
They are ~ 


time, at irregular intorvals, They 


neighbour 
One at a are falling 


ler 3 f 


chiefly in front and to the right and the bi re flying about. I 
hurry into the signaliers’ dug-out and shut the doo This is no 
protection really, but feels like it. They : looking a little dismal, 


» I gossip with them, and after a bit make the one at the telephone 


ask the Battery for the official time, which occupies several minutes, 


This signaller is a grocer in real life, so we discuss candles and things 
It is over. They haven't hit us, though there are 
round about. Retire to my dug-out and smoko. 
hvlated is finished, 
this into and melt them all 
Add bits of sacking and 


ome large holes 
12.50 p.m.—Il have just dis 
but have fou id So cult 


down in the m 


overed the m 
i ¢ indie, 


3 tin lid to a lake of wax. 


light them. The whole thing flares up | boils water from the 
* Smallest German fleld-qu hell 
“A crump”:; 6-in. high explosive or larger, 
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trench in » minute. So I have cocoa for lunch and mutton sand- 
wiches and cake. My servant rarely forgets anything. He is an 
eld soldier. 

1.15 p.m.—The front is quiet, I can see nothing new. Presumably 


hoth sides are lunching. 


2.15 p.m.—They are shelling a trench on our Jeft rather per- | 


sistently, and the battcries behind have begun to retaliate. It is 
quite a “ strafe,” so I ring up the Battery and suggest joining in, 
and in about a minute the guns are reported ready on a wood which 
we know has enemy trenches in it and ought to be full of Germans. 
I begin by giving them a salvo of H.E.* to startle them, and then 
very rapidly another of shrapnel to catch them on the run, then 
another and another.... It is magnificent! The guns aro 
perfect. The whole wood is lit up with the orange-coloured bursts 
and the black trees look like sticks of charcoal against the smoke. 

2.35 p.m.—Complete silence again except for a little rumbling in 
the south. The signallers are stil] eating. ‘They offer me a sugar 
biscuit which I accept, then ring up the officer at the Battery and 
talk about the Ammunition Return. 

3.15 p.m.—Ilt is raining again. Our heavies are firing, and their 


shells are roaring over our heads and bursting far beyond anything | 


I can sce. Have been looking at a magazine, but it is too dark now 
inside and the candles are finished. 


3.20 p.m.—They are “ crumping” again, but not so close. In | 
tween two shots we hear a scream and men shouting. I can see , 


ho one near us, 


3.30 p.m.—An order has just come from the Battery to go and , 


inspect a wire not far off, if all is quiet. It is; so I take one of the 
signal!crs with me and go along to the communication trench. It 
has duckboards along it, but they are all floating, and impede rather 


than facilitate one’s progress. We get to the wire and find it in | 
perfect order. It is near some infantry, and I run into an officer | 


with a funny three days’ beard. He is very agitated. One of those 


* crumps ” landed on a dug-out with eight men init. A fluke shot | 


ef course. It is quite near, just a heap of wood and earth in the 


dull light. The signaller notices an arm and points it out, and T | 


try to see and not to sce at the same time. That must have been 


the scream we heard. ... We go off into the trench again. On the | 


way bacl: one of our aeroplanes appears overhead and the Germans 


fire at it. They do not hit it, but the bits come down over us, the | 


bigger ones with a hum and a thud; some with a sort of twittering 
sound, and the closest with a hiss. You cannot dodge them, as you 


eannot jucg> where they will fall. So we crouch in the trench and | 


try to get under bulging sandbags. After a few minutes the 
aeroplane moves off and the Lits with it. The s‘gnaller says, 
“ Just like rain, Sir,” and I find the ends of my coat and pockets 
and things in them have gone into the mud. Let them! 

4.15 p.m.—Back at the telephone and report it to the Battery. 
Feel tired and jumpy. It is dark now. I cannot see much more 
of the signallers than their eyes, They are wonderfully patient. 
We have cigarettes together. 

5 p.in.——It is pouring and the water is rising. But we pretend 
not to notice. Have a pipe. 

5.39 p.m.—Deadly cold. Have another pipe. 


6.15 p.m.—We are relieved. A. 8. G. B. 





“IN QUIETNESS AND IN CONFIDENCE.” 

YE seem to read without end observations on the mental 
W and moral results of the impact of war upon the nation. 
We hear of the effects of intense personal danger upon young men’s 
sense of their own age; they feel older than their predecessors 
felt at the same time of life in peace. We hear of the effects upon 
their resolution, which commonly becomes stronger and cooler. 
And then there is the curious effect of gaiety upon the spirit of 
fighting men; it is so powerful that gaiety is worth deliberately 
encouraging when it does not exist spontaneously. An officer 
who was guiding a visitor through some trenches the other day 
said: ‘1 want you to laugh wherever you go. Make a point of it. 
You must enjoy yourself.” Yct again there is the reaction of the 
intense nervous strain everywhere in the country upon industrial 
productivity. There seems to be no doubt that productivity has 
been accelerated. Jn spite of the diversion of millions of strong 
young hands to what economists call unproductive labour, and in 
spite of the insufficiency of tonnage at sea and the delay in transport 
at home, the trade returns have not fallen below the figure which 
would have been held to mark a prosperous year ten or fifteen 
years ago. There is an infinity of these aspects of war, and some- 
thing has been said about most of them. Two very interesting 
enes are the deepening of a religious sense among men who belong 
fo what may be called the careless age, and th> : bsolutely 
unprecedented familiarity of youth with thoughts of death. 


HL igh explosives. 


As regards the growth of a religious sense, we take it to be more 
| than a passing phase. It is certainly noticeable in France as well 
as in Britain. It might be said very ungenerously that it is only a 
ease of when ‘‘the Devil was sick, the Devil a monk would be.” In 
other words, a young man who looks death in the eyes continually 
| will naturally prepare himself for what may happen, and will as 
naturally unprepare himself when the danger is past. We do not 
believe it. For one thing, the average young man of honour 
could not bring himself to make a purely temporary compact with 
Heaven. He would feel the meanness of it. He would say; 
“I did not think seriously about religion when I was in safety, 
| and I shall not do it now simply because I am in danger.” But 
it is a very different matter if he finds that a close view of death 
has for the first time assured him of the reality of spiritual things. 
He would feel mean, indeed, if he did not reverently respond to 
the fresh and unexpected revelation. His new faith is sincere. 
The spirit is not finely touched but to fine issues. It does not, of 
| course, follow that the “glory and the radiance” of the vision 
may not pass from the convert, but at all events he makes his new 
confession of faith in all sincerity and with the conviction of its 
permanence. 
| So again with intimate thoughts on death. The young man of 
| twenty in ordinary times almost believes that he is immortal. 
Death is a far-away thing. To be sure, he knows that it has 
come to others, but it can hardly come to him. To the soldier of 
twenty, however, who has seen his contemporaries fall by his side, 
death is a present fact. And it is not only so to him who is at the 
front, but to his brothers and sisters, even though they be still 
| scarcely free from the nursery. Never among the childhood of 
the nation was there so close an acquaintance with death as there 
| is now. It is interesting to speculate on the results in the new 
generation. On the whole, we cannot help thinking that here a 
; consolation is to be found. We have all been brought up to look 
upon death as something more terrible than it truly is, to talk about 
it as though it were a terror to be propitiated by an evasive or 
periphrastic word. Yet “it is as natural to die as to be born; 
' and to a little infant, perhaps, the one is as painful as the other.’ 
The rising generation may not have observed that such emotions 
as love, revenge, and grief frequently conquer all fear of death, and 
that therefore death is no such invincible enemy after all; but they 
| cannot have failed to notice the fact, thrust under their eyes daily, 
that their brothers, who have scarcely ceased to be boys, meet death 
with a smile, thinking nothing of it but that it is both a fine and a 
| natural end of the business in which they have become engaged. 
All this must certainly make easily traceable impressions on the 
minds of children, but in all the discussions of the mental and 
spiritual effects of the war we do not happen to have seen any definite 
| attempt to define these impressions. 

We have before us some verses written by a girl of fifteen, Triumph, 
and other Poems, by C. C. (Chapman and Hall), ard though 
we cannot rank them exceptionally high as poetry—possibly our 
standard is too exacting through recollections of the work of 
minds which developed very early, as in the Bronté family—we do 
find a rather remarkable state of mind expressed in them. 
There is no excitability, no wildness, no overwrought emotion, 
such as one would not have been surprised to find, but rather 
a quietness and confidence that prove the mental and spiritual 
influences of the war on this child’s mind, at all events, 
to be composing and simplifying. The faith is sincere, undoubting, 
and sufficient. In a phrase above we have called to mind the 
words of Isaiah, “In returning and rest shall ye be saved; in 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.” Theexhortation 
to “ return to God ” was so frequent in the language of the prophets 
that here we see the word “ return” used without any explanation. 
The rest of the meaning is thought to be safely implied—“ in 
returning (to God) shall ye be saved.” The child-author of the 
verses before us cannot be supposed to be in need of returning to 
a faith from which she probably has not wandered; but her 
quietness and confidence are the same as of those soldiers who 
have “ returned.” She is neverrestlessor vehement ; she is perfectly 
content that the cause should be winnowed and judged on its 
| merits. She is confident of the verdict :— 

“We pray not, Lord, for victory; in Thy sight 

The cause that we think just may unjust be. 

We know that Thou, O Lord, wilt judge aright ; 
We place our trust in Thee. 

We crave the right, O Lord, we crave the right; 
Not our own greatness or our own welfare. 

We crave, as a result of this great fight, 
Thy justice everywhere.” 


Again : 
“He comes, accompanied by Peace and War; 
And if not Peace of nations, Peace of soul. 

Which, born not of this world, obeys no law, 
A part of God’s divine all-perfect whole.” 
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No doubt others have noticed much that has esc 
of the effects of the Idren. But 
on which we have dwelt is characteristic, itis surely very remark- 
There is a 


iped our attention 
if the example 





war upon ¢ 
able that there is no sign of mad and inflamed passion. 
calmness and decidedness which, in our opinion, are impressive 
German children are said to be taught to 
In what we 


ind most reassuring. 
cultivate a frenzy of vindictiveness and megalomania. 
have quoted the spiritual thoughts are gentle, though unwavering in 
ntensity—thoughts which have that sort of moderation which isthe 
best basis of a perfectly firm and just judgment. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
a 
THE UNSEEN BOND. 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SprcTaTor.”’] 





©r2,—An American of British descent not on Life's editorial staff, who has 
read “ The Unseen Bond,” cannot resist the impulse to bear it 


American man 


testimony. 
with a wide 
chiefly of Anglo-Saxon 


The writer is an business acquaintance 
n and women 


utionary American stock. One 


iong average Amecricans—me 


’ 





tecedents, and generally of pre-Rev« 





id all have been reared to the Amevican viewpoint—educated in our 


untry’s history, and thus grounded in every tradition of British 
justice before and during the Revolution and the War of 1812 and of 
life-and-death 


thoroughly 


i 

the hostility of the British upper classes in our own 
wegle of °61-65. One would were $0 

nationalized that 

Denmark, Normandy, or the other habitats of our cartier 


but it seems another sort of education had been going forward among 


suppose we 
Mi 


+ 


England had no greater hold on our natures than 


forefathers; 
us all these years, the power of which had possibly never been felt but 
for the present soul-searching crisis. Most of us, it appears, have been 
more or less aware of the parts our families have played in the making 
of English history prior to the times of George ILL, and quite uncon- 

uusly to ourselves have grown accustomed to a sense of participation 
in the traditions of earlier England—of proprietorship in its historical 
monuments. We have from childhood thrilled to legends of Richard 
(eur de Lion, the Black Prince, Wallace, Bruce, Drake, Frobisher, 
Ralegh, Cromwell, and subconsciously claimed them for our own. We 
have absorbed the great literature of our common tongue and it has 
be and when in the first terrible days of the present world 





} 


longed to us 
catastrophe we realized the impending danger to the civilization that 


had produced these treasures, something stirred inside us that no effect 


of environment or atmosphere could repress—something we never knew 


was there—and almost to a man our impulse was that of the child who 


challenges the would-be despoiler of things that are precious to him 


with the ery “ Don’t touch them—they’re mine!" Sixty millions of 


us there are, no doubt—probably more; and, incidentally, of our 





remaining forty millions but a very small and noisy minority make 
common cause with England's enecmies—even Germans of the second 
generation are probably fifty per cent. anti-Hohenzollern. What our 


Government has done, or left undone, we do not judge. Unquestionably 


it could have done much better—or much worse. Our quadrennial! 


any time bring untried men to face an 


heir 


unge of Administration may at 


international emergency for which there are no precedents in t 
experience, and while one Administration may come through the ordeal 
with flying colours, another may not measure up to it. We hate the 
thought of war, but that of peace 
Whether we render a greater service to mankind by our present long- 
attitude F on 


much less than without honour. 


suffering than by active expression of our deep resentment 
over wrongs to humanity and violations of our own rights history alone 
may decide. In general, Americans of British descent believe that our 


duty has not been fully met—but we have not all the facts; we may be 
eg. As individuals, however, * The Unscen 
breathless spectators of the nightmare that possess 


permit are not mere 


wron jond’’ has held us 
3 Europe. Thousands 
whose home ties have 


f wed instinct to its ultimate fruition. The rest are conscious 


of us *ctators—they 
I night 
ind day of the great tragedy, and heart and soul with Mother England 
to its conclusion. May the tie never grow less !—I am, 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A., March 31st. H. Be 


THE AMERICAN RIGHTS COMMITTEE AND THE WAR, 


TATOR.”’] 


ir. Be 
mr, & 


‘Team Lewis. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPE 





Sir,—I am enclosing with this papers issued by the American Rights 
Committee. I should like to call the special attention of your readers 
to the resolutions adopted at the great meeting in Carnegie Hall on 
March 13th last. 
that he has not seen a New York audience so enthusiastic since the 
days of the War of Secession.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

* Resolved, That we, the members of the American Rights Committee 
and their friends, in general meeting assembled, hereby pledge our 
hearty support to the President of the United States in his firm stand 
in defence of the rights of American citizens, as announced by him 
in his letter of the 24th day of February, 1916, to the Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and we condemn all mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States who are willing to surrender 
those rights unter the pressure of German threats.” 

“ Whereas, We hold that Prussian Imperial Militarism has brought 
about ithe subjection of the people of Germany to an ambitious and 





Mr. Putnam, who presided at the meeting, states | 


| signatures were obtained in forty-cight hours, you will 


| 


; unscrupulous autocracy and the corruption of the ancient German 
ideals through a dream of World-dominion; and whereas, We believe 
that the success of the schemes of this Prussian Autocracy means tho 
crushing of friendly nations and the subjection of their peoples to a 
brutal and cruel military rule; and whereas, We believe that, intoxi- 
cated with the military successes of 1864, 1866, and 1870, and by tho 
wonderful development of the economic strength of the country, the 
ambitions of Prussian leaders have expanded until they have culminated 
in a World-war for Imperial domination ; and whereas, This war has 
been conducted by Prussia and her Allies with practices of unprece- 
dented barbarity, including the killing, under official orders, of thousands 
of non-combatants, women and children, and including the crow ning 
atrocity of the Armenian massacres; and whereas, We believe that 
the Monroe Doctrine and even the territories of our own country have 
been, and now are, an avowed aim of Prussian aggression, and that, 
in the event of the success of the Teutonic Powers, the next attack 
would be made against the United States; and whereas, Without 
undertaking to approve all the acts of the Entente Allics in the preseat 
war, we hold that the Republicanism of France and the Democracy of 
England are united in contending for those rights of the people and 
those ideals of humanity which are essential to the preservation of 
civilization ; and whereas, We believe that neutral nations look to the 
United States as the leading Power that should maintain the principles 
of International Law and defend the sacred principles of humanity, 
that the peoples of these nations are convinced of the righteousness 
of the Allied causs, but hesitate to declare thomselves, and that action 
by the United States would have a potent influence upon hesitant 
neutrals and would tend materially to shorten the war, to save further 
sacrifice of human life, and to assure the more speedy triumph of law 
and justice ; Now, therefore, be it Resolved, That the safety and honour 
of the American people and their duty to defend and maintain the 
righis of humanity require us to approve the cause for which the Entents 
Allies are fighting, and to extend to these Allics by any means in our 
power, not only sympathy, but direct co-operation at the proper time, te 
the end that government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth; and Resolved further, That in spite of 
the unwarranted destruction of American lives, there should be between 
the American people and the German people no enmity, and that, when 
the Germans shall abjure, with the dream of empire, the pernicious 
ideals of their present rulers, the Americans will rej » to come agaia 
into fellowship with them in the work of advancing the true ideals of 
justice, humanity, and civilization.” 





THE WAR, 


TATOR.”’| 


AMERICAN CLERGYMEN AND 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ Sr 

For upwards of twenty years [ have been a regular reader of 
your most and I take this occasion to express my 
sense of the debt I owe you by sending you a copy of the declaration 


SIR, 


valuable paper, 





and statement made by representative clergymen of New York and 
neighbourhood. The enclosed letter to the é York Times waa 
written to refute a claim which had been made that “the clergy 
generally of the United States of America stand for non-resistance 
and what is known as ultra-pacifism.”” When I tell you that the 


‘> how prompt 
and hearty the response was. For my part, and for that of many e! 
the signers of the letter, I may add that our sympathies are with the 
Allies in liberty of nations and 
the cause of righteousness and ultimate peaco in the 

Sir, &e., Georce Witrtam 


5 East Eiqhty-cighth Strect, New 


their determination to maintain the 
world,—-I am, 


DoveaLas 


* New York, March 25th, 1916 
(To THE Lprvor OF THE ‘ New York 

Tho undersigned, ministers of different denominations, have seon the 
document and appeal from the office of the Church Peace Union, dis- 


Pines.” 


tributed nationally among our clergy, and intended to defeat certain 
‘organized and determined efforts to stampede the nation.” Some 
of us have already expressed with emphasis our personal disapproval 


of this propaganda; and since we are all opposed to the appeal, and 
know that many others whom, by reason of distance or abscnco, we 
cannot now reach are of our mind, we wish to associate ourselves with 
the Rev. Dr. Stimson's counter-statement and declaration in his letter 
to the Times of March 18. The Peace Union document is a protess 
against what it terms the ‘ policy of preparednes a phrase of un 
fortunate ambiguity, which is made to cover some good things and 
some bad; but the evident net result of it is to befog the issue, to para- 
lyse our Government in its stand for righteousness and ultimate peaca, 
and to stay the hands of President Wilson in his effort to fulfil his duty 
to our nation and to the world. Whatever may be the intention of 
its distinguished signers, we feel that, in the present confused stats 
of affairs, the public generally is bound to interpret it as an indication 
that Christian ministers generally (so far as the signers can speak for 
them) are opposed in this critical time to real efficiency and military 
preparedness to uphold our President. For this we, for our part, d» 
not stand; and we know that hosts of Christian ministers are of o:e 
mind. Furthermore, we cannot disguise to ourselves that the am- 
biguous expressions of the document are likely to be interpreted ia 
the light of editorials of the Secretary of the Peace Union, such as 
the following : ‘ Already the prophetic souls are drawing plans, Leave 
the question of preparedness to the old men—it is an old men’s move- 
ment, and is mostly being fostered by old men who live in the old and 
passing order—and throw in your lot with those who are cager to roar 
Christ’s Kingdom in all the world.’ 

We cannot see that the old order is past yet, and we know that aa 
many young men as old are convinced that the best way to reach a 
better order is to be adequately prepared to fight for righteousness, if 
necessary, at this unhappy time. Over against the ambiguous utter- 
ance of the above editorial we set the clear-cut utterance of Darwin P. 
Kingsley in his address last November to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce : ‘ First, we should arm, and arm adequately ; not because 
we believe in that theory of Government, we do not, we hate it; nog 
because we believe in that method of settling international difticultica, 
but because we must at all hazards protect this home of democracy 
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from the Satanic brood which, driven from heaven, apparently fell in 
Flanders and Poland. Ex-President Taft’s League to Enforce Peace, 
with its modest suggestion of a modified sovereignty, if achieved 
would be worth centuries of European diplomacy. If now we arm, as 
we should, and do only that we shall show ourselves a nation of in- 
grates. If we arm and say to Europe that we are ready at any time 
to disarm, ready with them to create an international State, a State 
in which the central authority shall act directly on the people as our 
Federal Government does—a State democratically controlled as our 
Union is—a State in which internationa! questions shall be settled as 
eur interstate questions are, a State in which war would ultimately 
become as impossible, as unthinkable as it now is between Massachusetts 
and New York. If we do that, aye! if we try to do that, we shall 
show ourselves, morally at least, to be worthy descendants of the 
intrepid men who signed the Declaration of 1776, worthy successors 
of the great democrats who fashioned the charter of our liberties 
in 1789.’ 

Meanwhi e we agree with Dr. Stimson that charges of extravagance 
in the past or of present inefficiency have but a secondary relation 
to the main question, which is ‘ military Po ga adequate to 
secure respect for our nation’s counsels and protests, whether against 
infringement of its own rights or trespass upon the liberty of the weak 
in the wider world. At this very time several of the European nations 


are regretting that they were not adequately prepared against the | 


aggression that befell them. Under these circumstances a ministers’ 
ambiguous protest against preparedness is not conducive to international 
goodwill. | 

nations as a slap in the face, and at home such a document promotes 
division among churchmen at the moment when they ought to unite 
eu the first visible and practicable step toward averting war hereafter. 


us for believing that the decision as to what form our preparedness shall 
take may, as Dr. Stimson says, best be left to the responsible officers 


t is regarded by many of our best friends among the fighting | 


ef our Government and to those whose own lives in case of war will | 
anything written about the war which combined in a higher degree 


be first involved, and that the rest of us will best fulfil our duty as 
ministers by earnest prayer and spiritual counsel, and our duty as 
patriots by abstaining from profitless addresses to the Government.” 
ftlere follow the names of eighty-six well-known New York clergymen, 
beginning with the Rector of Trinity Church.J}—New York Times, 
March 27th. 





“Gc. W. 8,” 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPrEcTATOR.”’] 
Six,--George Washburn Smalley has been for now forty years a con- 
necting link between England and the United States, and I think a few 
lincs as to his last hours and where he stood amidst this amazing wreck- 
age of things will be welcomed by his friends on both sides, During 
his last few days the writer was a fairly constant visitor. He was 
evidently approaching the great crossing, and this with regret. His 
faculties were quite unimpaired, and his ** unsatisfied curiosity ” as to 
what is just over the bar was extraordinarily stimulated. Smalley’s 
eyes had failed him, and it was left to his friends to construe for him 
the march of events which were clean outside all his wide studies and 
experiences. Smalley was always a Pope, and his defect as an exponent 
of international matters was in his unwillingness to transmit news / 
“What chiefly alarms me,” Lincoln once said, “is not the Judgment 
Day, but the day of no judgment.” Smalley had for half-a-century 
been reviewing those frequent spasms of “ no judgment,” to which the 
American democracy is much more prone than ours. He was going 
out, he felt, at a moment when all the weaknesses of the American 
Constitution stood revealed. Thus he was greatly impressed and 
greatly depressed. The entire “moral idea” for which the New 
York Tribune stood appeared to be doomed. I had known him 
very intimately for a quarter of a century. His critical faculty 
and his uneasy political exactitudes made him, and particularly 
at Washington, more enemies than friends. That it should have been 
left to such a man to balance for the Times the relations of John Hay 
and the Senate! Looking back on it, the position was high comedy. 
Yet no one knew the inner life there better, but his reluctance to report 
what shocked his sense of the fitness of things greatly reduced his value 
as a mere correspondent in times of crisis. To Lord Pauncefote he was 
invaluable at the time when Holleben, the German Ambassador, was 
quite openly laying the foundations at enormous cost of a reptile 
Press and hyphenated vote. But these are matters of history, 
and the time has not arrived when they can safely come under 
review. 

I recall with much amusement mecting him one evening at a party 
in one of the great Fifth Avenue palaces. Smalley, with an old man’s 
air of deprecation, said to his hostess: ‘* Your gatherings—they are too 
large and too late for me.” That delightful companion, the late Senator 
Wolcott, who was talking to me, said: ‘‘ But what he prefers to the 
small and early is the Earl and Smalley”! I moved over and told 
our friend this mot at his expense. He entered into the spirit of it and 
said; “ Wolcott is right, though something depends on the Earl!” 
The very last talk I had with him he devoted to the possibility of the 
nomination of Roosevelt this year. When Roosevelt went out in 1909, 
the Whig clement in the Republican Party, which element of course 
Smalley voiccd, thought that a nightmare Administration which 
threatencd everything valuable in the Constitution, and especially the 
Judiciary, had gone and had done its worst. The other day I was 
interested to find that, albeit his preference was for Root, he had 
reconsidered his whole attitude as to Roosevelt, and he thought that 
the reunion of the Republican Tarty under one or the other was 
hecessary if the United States were to survive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Monrton Frewey. 


VON BULOW ON POLAND. 

[To THE Eprror OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”} 

| Srr,—Mr. Asquith, in- his reply to the German Chancellor's speech, 
points out the absurdity (or hypocrisy) of Germany talking about 
“giving the various races the chance of free evolution along the lines 
of their mother tongue and of national individuality” I obtained and 
analysed not a few of the better-known books that came out early in 
the war. So I hunted up what that mildest of German statesmen, 
von Biilow, had said about Prussian Poland. I refer to Cassell’s trans- 
lation of Imperial Germany, pp. 239 on. Here is an extract :— 

“The struggle for the land, which in its essentials is a struggle to 
permeate the eastern districts with a sufticient number of German:, 
will always be the Alpha and Omega of our national policy in the East. 
This must be supported by the struggle for Ger man culture and edu- 
cation, and, above all, for the Germw language. We certainly do not 
wish to deprive the Pole of his mother tongue, but we must try t> 
bring it to pass that, by means of the German language, he comes t» 
understand the German spirit (!). In our policy of settlement we fighs 
for German nationality in the East; in cur policy with regard to the 
schools we are really fighting for Polish nationality which we wish to 
incorporate in German intellectual life (!). Here, again, we cannot 
proceed without severity, and this will increase or be mitigated as the 
Poles increase or diminish their opposition.” 

(The notes of admiration are mine.) This is the voice of the German 
dove. What would the German cagle say—and do? A propos of the 
question of responsibility for the war, I wish, Sir, that you would publish 





| again that admirable extract from Mr. Booth Tarkington's article in 


Perhaps our fellow-ministers who have signed the appeal will pardon | : : ‘ 
| shar PP : the Metropolitan, given in the Specta for of February 5th, p. 188.—I am, 


' Sir, &e., 


Wa rer Larpen. 


[Here is the passage asked for. It would be difficult to find 


intensity, pungency, and luciferousness :— 

“Studying the case, the public discovered that there is a horrible 
kind of jargon in use among diplomatists. It should be done away 
with as soon as possible, for it is seventeenth-century, not twenticth ; 
but it belongs to the repulsive courtesies of the duello, and will 
probably be found necessary so long as nations rema‘n duellists. Our 
public was shocked to find that Governments use euphonies to cover 
blasphemies; they talk freely of throat-cutting, ear-splitting, and 
disembowelling, but_always in words that suggest the degeneracy of 
some morbidly truculent College Professor, suave as cold cream and 
sinister as Sitting Bull. Now, disentangling the meanings and re- 
leasing them from ‘diplomatic usage,’ we found that the following 
bit of dialogue had preceded the war :— 

Austria: (To Serbia) You scoundrel, get down on your knees and 
eat ten mouthfuls of dirt! Do it in one minute, or I'll shoot! 

Russia: (7'o Austria) Ul shoot if youdo, (To Serbia) Eat all the 
dirt you possibly can; do your best to keep him from shooting. J 
don’t want to have to shoot. 

ENGLAND, France, ano Itaty: (To Austria) Please wait a minute. 
(To Germany) Austria is your brother; he does exactly what you tell 
him to do. Ask him to wait just a minute longer before he shoots. 
We can arrange this to satisfy Austria if you'll get him not to shoot. 

Germany: No. 

Sersia (on his knees and swallowing): There! I’ve eaten nine 
mouthfuls, and I will eat the tenth if you ll give me just a few seconds 
for digestion. 

Avcstria: No, your minute is up and I shoot. 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE (imploring Germany): Please stop him! 
You are the only one who can. Won't you say a word to stop him ? 

GERMANY: No. 

Russia (beginning to load his old-fashioned shotgun): I hope you'll 
stop him. See here, Austria, can’t we talk things over and see if thero 
isn't a better way out ? 

Austria: Perhaps we could if—— 

GERMANY (interrupting): Russia, quit loading that gun! 

Russia: I can’t while things are in this shape, but I will quit loading 
at once if Austria will promise not to shoot Serbia. 

GERMANY (interrupting): 1 love peace and I have done more than 
mortal may to preserve it. The sword is forced into my hands, 
evidently by God, and I defend myself. (Draws two well-oiled and 
loaded pump-guns of a magnificent new model and begins to shoot, while 
France and England run home to get their guns.) 

Search as we might, we could find no true substitute for this dialogue. 
We have read and listened eagerly—yes, anxiously and hopefully— 
to everything the Germans had to say; we wanted to see the case 
of their Government in a happier light ; but nothing altered the sub- 
stance of the Governmental conversation just given.” 

--Ep. Syectator.] 








REAL FAILURE OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 

Str,—Will you permit me, as an Australian officer, to point out the 
real matter in which our Government has, in my opinion, fallen short ? 
We are allowing ourselves to be carried away by plans for annexing 
German trade during and after the war, and we are in danger of forgetting 
the real objects for which we are fighting. These objects are based on 
the highest possible moral grounds. We are fighting because of the 
invasion of Belgium and the wanton and unprovoked attack upon 
France; because of the awful atrocities perpetrated by the German 
soldiers upon the people of those unhappy lands; because of the whele- 
sale murders, ravishings, massacre of children, burnings, and destructiou 
of immemorial treasures that they have wrought. We are fighting, 
moreover, because of the wholesale murders of inoffensive men, women, 
and children on the ‘ Lusitania’ and scores of other harmless merchant 
We are fighting because of the German disregard of treaties, 
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ships. 


because of their forgeries and infringements of all international law. 
These are the objects for which we are fighting; and in my view the 
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Government should state these openly, not once, but again and again, 
They should call all neutral nations, and the German people themselver, 
to witness the facts, repeatedly, perseveringly, and emphatically. They 
should state boldly the truth that any peace at present possible would 
he a condonation of these crimes, and that it would be better that all 
Europe should be ruined than that such things should go unpunished. 
And the first preliminary to peace must be that the Germans shall 
I do not understand why the Government 
Reiteration, 


retire to their own country. 
cannot state these things, not once, but daily if necessary. 
as advertisers show us, is necessary to impress a truth, and we shall 
never get the opinion of mankind thoroughly on our side uniess we 
speak out openly and boldly what is in our mind. To our true case 
there is no possible answer; the Germans have never aitempted to 
answer it. Let us state it, then, clearly once and again, till the world 
rings with it.—I am, Sir, &c., Xe ©. 
STUBBORNNESS, STU BBORNNESS, 
STUBBORNNESS.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’} 





AND AGAIN 


Sir,—Relative to your fine article in the last issue of the Spectator 
under the above title, may I be permitted to suggest a different word, 
with a higher quality of meaning—viz., Endurance? I remember well, 
jn the first months of the war, meeting one of our Aberdeen parish 
church ministers, on a Sunday afternoon, and remarking to him: 
“ You are not afraid of the result of the war?” He answered instantly : 
“Not in the least. I was preaching to my people this morning from the 
text that gives the condition of success—Matt. x. 22—‘He that en- 
dureth to the end, the same shall be saved.’ That is the spirit also of 
your article, and one cannot mix with people to any extent without 
feeling that it is the settled spirit of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Scot. 





FAMILIES. 


SPECTATOR.”’} 


INCOME TAX AND LARGE 

{To TuE EpITOR OF THE “ 
Str —I think the emall voice of the father of a large family ought to 
be heard in these days of high Income Tax, but I am afraid, as he belongs 
to a hopeless minority, it will be in vain. In your leading article you say; 
“At any previous period of our history this new scale would have been 
described as a terrific tax, and its incidence cannot failin many cases to 
be very severely felt’ For years my Income Tax and schooi bills com. 
bined have been 5s. in the pound but where would the country be now 
if some of us had not put our moncy in children instead of stocks and 
shares? Don’t you think the time has come when the two assets to 
the nation should be treated on a more equal basis? In the past 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has always said that he could not 
ifford relief to the fathers of large families as the loss of revenue would 
be so great, which means, I suppose, that he was unwilling to tax stocks 


THE 


and shares rather higher. This does not seem to me to be an insuperable 
objection, always bearing in mind that the value of those shares is 
entirely dependent on the fathers of families who provide their sons to 
fight for the country. Under the present Budget the tax on my income 
for Income Tax and school bills will werk out at 10s. in the pound. 
lf everybody's Income Tax was assessed at 10s. in the pound, and 
one shilling in the pound rebate was made for every child under eighteen 
years old, the burden would be equalized and the revenue much the 
gainer. Even then the bachelor would have the advantage of not 
paying so much in indirect taxation: also rent, rates, and taxes are 
higher, as the larger the family the larger the house must be to hold 
them. In the old days of ls. Income Tax it was not so important, 
but 5s. is absolutely crushing. Another aspect of the case is this. 
The man with a large family can only go on by selling out capital, the 
result being that his children will be debarred from marrying, anyhow 
until late in life, and the birth-rate will go on diminishing more rapidly. 
I am, Sir, &c., Tne Fatuer or Nine CHILpRen. 
PS.—I have six boys (four at school) and three girls, so speak feelingly. 





[We have dealt with the subject in our “ News of the Week” para- 
craphs.—Ep. Spectator.] 
THE PATH OF 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ 





LABOUR. 

SPECTATOR.”’} 

Str,—At such a time as the present, when there is more history crammed 
into a single hour than has been compiled in the past forty years of 
our island story, it is perhaps as well to take stock at intervals before 
being whirled along again. The present generation seems scarcely 
yet to realize that it is assisting at the birth of a new Empire; new 
politically and constitutionally; an 





not perhaps territorially, but 
Empire in the building of which democracy is to play a very prominent 
part; which indeed it would be impossible to build, except on the 
most unstable foundations, 
the element hitherto labelled * La! 


position that we still speak as if Unionist and Liberal would a 


)-operation of 
to realize the 
ain be 
the opposing factions in our political life. We have scarcely yet absorbed 
the fact that both these parties are as dead as Queen Anne, and that the 
ineffective in its 


without the assistance and c 


our.” So slow are we 





a Coalition Government, however 


on the war, has at all events served to facilitate 


formation of 
immediate influencc 
the transfer of political power. 
bas in the last weck been brought about by an apparently trifling 
Mr. McKenna confessed that, had it not been found to be ultra 


A material advance in this direction 


ause, 


| national asset, and few will regret the clipping of their wings. 
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vires. his proposal for abolishing or reducing the Parliamentary salaries 
of officers serving with the Forces would have been passed into law 
without consulting Parliament. However, such action was pronounced 
to be ultra vires ; hence the measure introduced into the Commons which 
resulted in an amendment advocating the total abolition of Parliamentary 
Forgetful or ignorant of history, and slow to read the writing 
on the wall, Sir Frederick Banbury was the unconscious agent in 
the crystallization of the new political force. He did not have long 
to wait before being made aware of the fact, for that afternoon the 
gauntlet was flung down and the challenge appeared in the Press on 
the following morning over the signature of Victor Fisher, Secretary 
of the British Workers’ National League. The i 
rrederick’s amendment was a significant one, and demonstrates that 
the support, even in the present House, for the views which he represents 
is small indeed. This fact is thé hope of the country, and will, I firmly 
believe, prove to be the barrier between a healthy reconstruction and 
the gloomy prospect contemplated by the Bishop of Willesden in his 
Golden Lecture last week at St. Margaret's, Lothbury. The Bishop 
looks for hatred and bloodshed as the result of the animosity existing 
between Capital and Labour, but he does not apparently recognize the 
fact that Mr. J. H. Thomas no more speaks for Labour than Sir Frederick 
Banbury speaks for Capital. The declaration of peace will no doubt 
be followed hot-foot by a revolution, but it will be a peaceful revolution, 
accompanied possibly by a war of words; but the protests raised to 
it will not materially retard its progress, for they will lack the support 
of any considerable body of public opinion. Labour will demand a 
larger share in the profits of industry, better conditions, better living, 
and it will be accorded them with the goodwill of Capital; since public 
opinion has become democratized, it will not be forced to demand 
them at the point of the sword. The only protest of moment will be 
raised by the parasites of industry, the purveyors who batten on the 
production of others and are not themselves producers; they are 
in this country largely of alien origin; their profits are not a 
Labour 


salar ics, 


division on Sir 


is only unreasonable when it suffers under a sense of injury and 
when it “sees red” it falls an easy prey to the opportunist 
It is quite prepared to co-operate with Capital on a 


wrong ; 
demagogue. 
reasonable and business footing, and to concede to Capital the position 
of predominant partner. All who have the true interests of their country 
at heart should wish well to the impending social revolution and assist 


its course.—I am, Sir, &c., CO-OPERATION 





PURCHASE OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 
EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 


STATE 

(To THE 

Sir,—The closing paragraph of Mr. Arnold F. Hills’s letter in your 
issue of March 25th raises the one really serious objection to the 
State purchase of the liquor traffic, and it has to be met before we 
can hope for the support of some whose aid is essential. No unprejudiced 
man can deny that under State ownership it would be possible to 
eliminate the worst evils that exist, and must exist, under privat 
ownership. But the argument is shifted from expediency to a moral 
principle, and we are told that the very nature of the trade makes it 
wrong for the State to enter into it. Point out that we are dealing with 
a proposal to get control of a national danger, not to establish a new 
source of harm: the answer still is, in effect, that the State would become 
a partner in sin if it took over the manufacture and sale of liquor. 
Now it seems something of a quibble to argue in this way when, as 
a matter of fact, we sell the right to engage in the trade and take the 
lion’s share of the profits. The United Kingdom Alliance, especially, 
must find it difficult to take up such a position, for it has abandoned 
its original programme of Total and Immediate Legislative Suppression 
and substituted for it the Veto. That is to say, it wants to give the 
people power to choose whether or not the trade, which according to 
the consistency of the Alliance 


this view is a sin, shall continue. But 
is a minor matter; the crucial question is whether all sale of strong 
drink is sinful. Many whose opinions have weight are influenced by 
the argument that sale by the State would be wrong. Now the issue 
is reduced to its simplest form when we ask whether it is a sin to drink 
a glass of beer. If it is not a sin to drink the beer, it cannot be a sin 
to sell it. My personal standpoint is that of an extreme and, if you like» 
fanatical teetotaler, whose vote would be given without hesitation for 
total prohibition, but I do not sce that I have the right to label all who 
are not teetotalers as sinners. ‘To do so would be to condemn men far 
better than myself. There is for me a form of trade that personally I 
hate exceedingly, but yet am not able to condemn as sinful. Now the 
liquor trade exists; nobody, I suppose, believes that there is any im 
mediate prospect of its complete suppression. It seems clear that under 


of the evils connected with it would 


direct State control the worst 
become impossible. Only the most hopeless prejudice could deny that 
the State would have a freer hand in dealing with the traffic if it were 
its own property than it can ever have while the power of strong vested 
private interests has continually to be taken into account. This is the 
ground on which even extreme tectotalers favour State purchase. 

The one fundamental objection seems to me to be that which is 
assumed in Mr. Hills’s letter. ‘Those who hold that any sale of liquor is 
sinful have, of course, settled for themselves the question of State 
So long as they believe this, no argument based on expedien: y 


purchase. 
What one wants is to be quite clear as to the 


can avail with them. 
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position. Does the United Kingdom Alliance hold that all sale of 
liquor is a sin? I know that the Alliance is not unanimous, 
and that some of its best men are in favour of State purchase; 
but undoubtedly its official attitude is one of strong opposition. Will 
it tell us whether this opposition is based on the conviction that any 
trade in liquor is sinful ? I was discussing the subject of State purchase 
recently with a prominent representative of the Alliance, and put the 
question to him so that we might be clear as to what was involved in our 
discussion, but he declined to answer. I think we have a right to 
challenge our opponents to give a definite reply to the inquiry, for until 
they give it we shall not understand one another. If they take up the 
position that all sale of liquor is morally wrong, they must not shrink 
from what is involved. Our railways trade in liquor. Have no members 
of the Alliance shares in any of them? If so, they are partners in the 
traffic, since they accept dividends to which the sale of liquor has un- 
doubtedly contributed. Are none of the objectors connected with 
societies holding railway shares? Then, if the objection be valid, they 
are partners in sin. I have the profoundest respect for conscientious 
objectors, but it is a curious sort of conscience that sets up a higher 
standard for the State than it does for the individual.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Warminster. Frank SMITH. 





“DOWN GLASSES” IN THE TRANSVAAL 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—As Secretary of the Gladwys Lodge and a constant reader of your 
paper for fifteen years, I brought your “ Down Glasses” policy to the 
notice of the members of the above lodge, with the result that ten of the 
members whose names are appended herewith have decided in favour 
of that policy. Further, we are starting a fund to be called the ‘“ Down 
Glasses Fund of the Gladwys Lodge,” the amount collected each month 
from the members who have signed on to be forwarded to one of the 
essentially War Funds.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Rowe. 
Schweizer Reneke, Transvaal, March 6th. 


We, the undersigned members of the above Lodge of Freemasons, 
are in favour of the policy of “‘ Down Glasses during the War.” 
J. L. Goepuats, J. W. E. Scnumann, F. J. Oxter, W. Rowe, 
S Cameron, H. Forses, H. J. ReyNotps, W. Marutas, 
H. G. Wurtz, G. Rk. WaLMSLEyY. 
None of the above were total abstainers. 





THE “VIA SACRA.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—Nothing could be more generous or, I may add, more character- 
istic than are your words of last Saturday in this regard. Beyond all 
doubt the idea is traced to its originator, that brilliant scholar and 
soldier, A. Douglas Gillespie. My single regret is that he did not live 
to read your article and your ascription of the thought to him.—I am, 
Sir, &c., REGINALD J. SMITH. 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





THE KING’S GIFT. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.") 

Sir,—In making reference to the King’s most generous and gracious 
gift to the nation you say you cannot understand why the authorities 
have not made it the occasion for promoting a War Fund. I am sure, 
Sir, that you, of all people, have not forgotten the last occasion on 
which the authorities attempted to base a national movement upon the 
King’s wholesome example. The authorities probably do not wish 
to see His Majesty flouted in the matter of a War Fund as ho was, to 
the nation’s disgrace, flouted in the matter of abstinence. It is a 
testimony to the nobility of our Sovereign’s character that he has not 
been deterred from once more doing a kingly thing. Is it even now 
not too late for the nation to show that this time it appreciates ?— 
{ am, Sir, &c., Henry T. Hooper. 


Whitby. 





SOLDIERS’ HOSPITALS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—May # add a word to the interesting correspondence you have 
had on the above subject following the article on “‘ Heroes and Heroics ”’? 
In the course of my friendship with sundry wounded soldiers I have 
heard much of two well hated and one well liked amongst the larger 
military hospitals in and near London. I inquired of a particularly 
fine young North Countryman the reason of the popularity of the latter 
place, and his reply was that not only were the Sisters allowed to exercise 
a considerable amount of discretion as to the length of the visits of 
friends, but also it was possible for any man well enough to acquire a 
permanent pass, which he only had to show at the gate, and which 
enabled him to go out alone any day within certain hours and within 
a three miles radius. Visits were allowed to any houses not hospitals 
or public-houses during this time. Ifa man wished to go further afield, 
he could apply any day for a pass to do so from the Major. Should a 
man come back drunk, the leave of his whole ward was stopped for a 
day or two. But the interesting thing was that before these humane 
permits were given there had been constant trouble from men breaking 
bounds, whereas after they were given the number of those returning 
drunk and disorderly had been infinitely smaller. At the much-hated 





hospitals the rules appear to have been such as those described by “4 
Student in Arms”; and I have found the superior men galled by this 
narrow-minded red-tape system as much as, if not more than, the lesser 
spirits. If it can be relaxed with such success in one hospital, why not 
in the rest ?—I am, Sir, &o, H. H. 

(Our sympathies are entirely with “H. H.” and with the practice 
of the “ well-liked” hospital. We are all in favour of a wide and wise 
discretion being exercised, though we see, and have already stated, 
certain difficulties. We must not forget, however, that hospitals are 
under authority and have to obey their “ orders ” just as have individual 
soldiers. At present it is very difficult to see how those orders could 
be obeyed and yet exceptions be made. If relaxation of the orders can 
be obtained, great will be the gain—Ep. Spectator.] 





SOLDIERS’ SLANG. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." 
Smr,—May I offer some suggestions following on General Tyrrell’s 
interesting letter in your issue of April Ist ? It has often occurred to me 
that there are words in the English language of Eastern origin, which 
is not generally realized. Some may have been brought home by the 
Crusaders, and perhaps some of our soldiers’ slang words may be 
incorporated. Christmas-“ box” may be “ buksh ” (Urdhi, “a gift”). 
“Khudda-buksh,” a Muhamadan name, is the same as “ Theodore,” the 
giftofGod. “ Balcony”: Ogilvie and Annandale give its derivation from 
the Italian “ balcone,” a scaffold, and from “ balk,” a beam. “ Bala- 
Khana” (Urdhi, an upper chamber) seems quite probable; the 
Crusaders may have brought it to Italy. “‘ Magazine ” is almost identical 
in Urdhi. “ Chintz” from “ Cheent ” (Ordhi, “ spot”). The following 
are recent: To “crab,” i.e., to run down, or depreciate, from Urdhi, 
“krab”—bad. It is not the “cheese,” not the correct thing, from 
“cheez” (Urdhi, “ thing”). Urdha, I need hardly add, is largely 
made up from Persian and Arabic words.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Shortheath Lodge, Farnham. Geo. CurystTIE, Colonel. 





THE AURA OF THE EDIFICE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Srr,—The article—so admirable on the whole—on the above-mentioned 
subject in your last issue did less than justice to the aura of the chapel. 
Granted the wondrous impressiveness of the “ high embowed roof” 
and “ storied window,” such help is not essential to worship, as every one 
knows, and as witness more than one reference to acts of worship under 
war conditions by your esteemed contributor, “‘ A Student in Arms.” 
Nay, bareness of outline and absence of ornament in a building used 
for worship have a certain fitness, as helping to throw the mind back 
upon the direct object of attendance there. What says Charles Lamb ? 
“The Abbey Church of Westminster hath nothing sc solemn, so spiritu- 
ally soothing, as the naked walls and benches of a Quakers’ Meeting.” 
When Baxter or Bunyan was preaching, one thinks the aura of the 
place would not be lacking in an air of devotion, nor that of the chapel 
that knew the voice of Dale or Maclaren. But church or chapel, we 
come back to the old cry: “‘ Who will shew us any good? Lord, lift 
Thou up the light of Thy countenance upon us !’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
Non-Con. 

[We agree. There is nothing more soul-shaking than the thought of 
the bright, pure, spiritual flame burning in the humblest, barest 
surroundings. Compared to it the high-arched nave and the fretted 
roof seem gross material things. Those “‘ who rolled the psalm to 
wintry skies” had more of the true spirit than the men whose devotions 
were stimulated by the sweet singing in the choir or the pealing organ’s 
note of praise. But granted that—and we grant it fully—it must be 
admitted that when the personal spiritual spell is not being cast the 
church has the better of the chapel in the matter of its aura.—Eb. 
Spectator.]} 





MAURICE AND FORGIVENESS. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—There are those who demand reprisals against the Germans. We 
are to become baby-killers, I suppose. That is one extreme. There are 
those who bid us forgive the Germans their horrid crimes. That is 
the other extreme. Both are equally un-Christian. In connexion with 
the latter sentiment, certain words of Maurice, written in 1857, might 
be studied with profit. ‘“‘To make the forgiveness of God—and we 
are to forgive as He forgives, and only as He forgives—into tolerance of 
evil, is to pervert its nature fatally. The forgiveness which does not 
hate crime and seek for the extinction of it, which shrinks from the 
punishment of the crime, is devilish forgiveness, not Divine.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., G. W. Potrer. 
Mathon Vicarage, Malvern. 
A SWISS BOY ON THE PRUSSIAN MACHINE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In your review of Bigelow’s Prussian Memories (Spectator, 
April 1st) I read the following: “In Prussia... the most powerful and 
efficient machine is employed to discourage the assertion of individual 
action or opinion, and to produce absolute mental uniformity... . 
The individual is taken in hand from the cradle to the grave by an 
all-powerful mechanism.” I think the words written lately in a lettor 
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home by a Swiss boy, who happens to be in a school in Germany, aptly 
express the above passage. The boy writes: “In this school we are 
put like individual coffee-beans into the top of the machine, and come 
out at the bottom ground to a common powder.” Iam an old woman, 
and take much comfort from reading the poets alternately with my 
constant perusal of the admirable articles in the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
43 Parco Margherita, Naples. Lity Wo LFson. 





THE UNION FLAG. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Srr,—In this far-off corner of the Empire there is a good deal of per- 
plexity in regard to the correct flag to fly on land. There is the New 
Zealand flag—the Blue Ensign with four stars of the Southern Cross— 
and that, of course, is correctly flown anywhere in this Dominion. But 
it is merely a local flag, and there are many occasions when there is need 
of a flag which every Briton would recognize as the flag of the Empire. 
Am I correct in saying that this is the Union Flag—i.e., the flag on which 





the crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. Patrick extend from side | 


to side and corner to corner of the bunting? Is it not a fact that the 
Ensigns—White, Blue, and Red—are essentially sea flags? I shall be 
very grateful if you will give information on the point, and it is a matter 
of interest to many here besides myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New ZEALANDER. 

[The Union Flag is the flag of the Empire—the flag which every 
subject of the King has a right to fly on land. This, then, is the 
flag to be flown on all Imperial occasions—Ep. Spectator.] 





WAR SAVING. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
Sir,—Wishing to encourage a young person to save, I tried to pay 
15s. 6d. and to obtain a War Savings book for her; but the Post Office 
refused, as her signature was needed first. Not to be daunted, I obtained 
a savings-card, bought thirty-one sixpenny stamps, and stuck them 
on—a sheer waste of printed paper—and got the girl to promise to 
exchange the card for the book. I have asked at three post offices for 
copies of the “15s. 6d. — £1” circular, but they were all “ out of them.” 
Ought not this circular and a specimen card to be displayed at every 
post office ? As things are, the class concerned simply do not know of 
the facilities offered, and it is not easy to be 
A WoRKER FoR Tarirr. 





BUSINESS GIRLS’ HOSTEL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’} 
S1r,—Lord Sydenham and Mr. John Oxenham have made an appeal for 
“what is not” in a girl’s life, which the Young Women’s Christian 
Association is seeking to provide—a quiet resting-place and wholesome 
food. Girls and women are now working magnificently, earning enough, 
but not the inflated sums lying rumours mention. An opportunity has 
occurred which must be seized at once or it will be lost—viz., the ex- 
tension of Ashley House, a hostel for business girls, near Euston Station, 
founded by our fathers, the Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord Kinnaird 
(treasurer). Hundreds of girls, absolute strangers to London, are 


arriving to release the men for action, yet fifty are being turned away | 


from Ashley House weekly. Many are brought by soldier friends from 
the three great Northern stations, and its record of hospitality in this 
war time is an appeal in itself. The problem of the city girl is how 
to get clean, restful rooms, sufficient food, and comradeship on a wage 
of 25s. weekly. Ashley House, a hostel for girls, seeks to solve this 
problem. 
needed at once to secure and equip them. 
thousands of men are being called up every week. Wiil your readers 
help us to help “the girl he left behind him” and send donations 
to Lord Sydenham at the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
26 George Street, Hanover Square, W. ?—We are, Sir, &c., 

C. SHAFTESBURY. 
Emity Kiynairp. 


The need is urgent, as 


St. Giles’ House, Salisbury. 


GOMSHALL HOUSE OF REST. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—For several years past numbers of brain-fagged and _toil-debilitated 
clergy of scanty means, some of them with their equally overstrained 
unpaid curates (I mean their wives or sisters), have found a brief respite 
from their toils and cares in the Clergy Rest House at Gomshall, a quiet 
haven among the Surrey hills. During the past year so greatly has 
this boon been prized that relays of tired workers have succeeded 
cach other during a far longer period than usual, making heavier demands 
on the cramped resources of this little institution, which stands in urgent 
need of external support, the guest fees being necessarily small and 
inadequate. The extra duties which the present war has entailed upon 
the parochial clergy, such as looking after the welfare of the families 
of soldiers at the front and of sailors on the seas, are an additional 
cause of breakdown, which I know will evoke the ready sympathy of 
your readers. And if they will give practical effect to that sympathy 
by sending a donation to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. E. C. Hordern, 
The Union of London and Smiths Bank, Notting Hill Gate, W., or to 
Miss Kingsford, Dumbarton House, Gomshall (who requires £300 
immediately for the Maintenance Fund), they will really be doing a 
good work, not only for the helpers concerned, but for those to whom 
they so unselfishly and untiringly minister day by day.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. G. Bonavia-Hunt, 
Vicar of Burgess Hill, Sussex 

NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “* Communi- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or wilh the mode of expression. In such 
tnstanccs, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
tmportance to warrant publication. 





The two adjoining houses are now available, and £2,500 is 


| dealing with the subject. 


POETRY. 

TO THE DISTANT ONE. 
Tuo’ wild byways I come to you, my love, 
Nor ask of those I meet the surest way ; 
What way I turn I cannot go astray 
And miss you in my life. Tho’ fate may prove 
A tardy guide, she will not make delay, 
Leading me thro’ strange seas and distant lands. 
I'm coming still, tho’ slowly, to your hands, 
We'll meet one day. 





There is so much to do, so little done 

In my life’s space that I perforce did leave 
Love at the moonlit trysting place to grieve 
Till fame and other little things were won. 
Much have I lost that I shall not retrieve, 
Far shall I wander yet with much to do, 
Much I shall spurn before I yet meet you, 
So fair I can’t deceive. 


Your name is in the whisper of the woods 
Like Beauty calling for a Poet's song 
To one whose harp has suffered many a wrong 
In the lean hands of Pain. But when the broods 
Of flower eyes waken all the streams along, 
In tender whiles, I feel most near to you. 
O when we meet there shall be sun and blue, 
Strong as the spring is strong 
F. Lepwipce (Lance-Corporal). 


ALCAICs. 
Farr falls the sunlight ; silvery, shivering 
Like leaves of aspens languidly quivering 
In fitful evening breezes, Ocean 
Slumbers, and stables his angry horses, 
How changed the scene is, soon as the furious 
Waves roar; and upward, fraught with injurious 
Destruction, in sublime commotion 
Leap, driven on by almighty forces ' 
So round Olympus’ pinnacle towering 
Rvared all the Titans, wrathfully showering 
Wild wounds with hate and fury wilder, 
Warring with heav’n in unholy madness. 
Yet shal! the same gods, swiftly victorious 


O’er those, again show power as glorious, 
And win the waves once more to milder 
Mood, till they twinkle in dimpled gladness 
J. A. Fort. 


BOOKS. 


—2———— 
THE CENTURY OF THE RENAISSANCE.* 

In the very interesting and instructive essay with which Mr Bodley 
has prefaced the English translation of M. Batiffol’s Century of the 
Renaissance, he draws attention both to the alleged ignorance of French 
history which prevails in England, and to the paucity of English works 
In proof of the ignorance, Mr. Bodley alludes 
to the fact that, in the course of a House of Lords debate on the Parlia- 
ment Bill in 1910, Lord Morley stated that the “* Day of Dupes,” which 
constituted an episode in Richelieu’s time, occurred during the French 
Revolution, and he expresses surprise because none of the Peers present, 
when the statement was made, appear to have been better informed 
than Lord Morley. Mr. Bodley has done an involuntary, but perfectly 
excusable, injustice to the historical knowledge possessed by the House 
of Lords. Asa matter of fact, the mistake was noticed at the time, and 
Lord Morley’s attention was drawn to it on the mcrning following 
the debate, with the result that he wrote a letter to the Times 
correcting his error. The inadequacy of English books dealing with 
French history is certainly to be deplored. There is not even a good 
English history of the French Revolution. Carlyle’s rhapsodical work, 
in spite of its unquestionable shortcomings, is, indeed, highly instructive, 
but it may be regarded rather as a philosophical treatise intended to 








| show how an inexorable Nemesis dogs the footsteps of human folly 


than as a history properly so called. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Bodley’s wish will be realized, 
and that, as a result of the present war, an interest in the past history 
of France will be stimulated on this side of the Channel. There 
are, indeed, some special reasons why that interest should be evoked. 
The theatre of war, henceforth hallowed for all time by the countless 
graves of England’s sons of every degree who have fallen in defending 
the soil of France from barbarous attack, is replete with localities, now 
mentioned daily in the English Press, which are closely associated 
with the past history, not only of France herself, but of the whole of 
Europe. It was at St. Quentin that the Huguenots met with one 


° The Century of the Renaissance. By Louis Batiffol. Translated from the French 
by Elsie Finnimore Buckley. London: William Helnemann. (7s. 6d. netJ 
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of their greatest reverses, to the joy of Philip IJ., who thereupon built 
the Escuria! in gridiron shape in honour of St. Lawrence, under whose 
patronage the victory was supposed to have been won. It was at 
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Cambrai that the League against the Venetians was signed in 1508, | 


and that, in 1529, Louise of Savoy and Margaret of Austria concluded 
the arrangement known as the “ Ladies’ Peace.” It was at Cambrai 
also that Fénelon, to escape the storm raised by his Marimes des Sainte, 
retired to write, but without any intention of publishing, the work on 
which his posthumous fame principally rests. His Egeria, Madame 


Guyon, was interned at Meaux until convinced by Bossuet of the error 
' 


of her ways. “The Meaux Cathedral has now,” Mr. Bedley says, “a 
new title to fame since the first anniversary of the battle of the Marne 


was celebrated at the high altar under circumstances not anticipyted | 


by the Fagle of Meaux, when Mass was sung bya gallant Lieutenant on 
leave from active service, who in civil life was a Jesuit Father.” Arras, 
the birthplace of Robespicrre, is, from an ethnological point of view, 
remotely connected with England, for some of its inhabitants, the 
Atrebates, of whom frequent mention is made in Caesar's Commentaries, 
migrated to this country and settled in the valley cf the Thames. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of Guines, now swarming with khaki- 


clad British soldiers, Henry VIII. and Francis I. exchanged, amidst the 


gorgeous foolery of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, promises of friendship 
which were scarcely less hollow and insincere than those given by the 
Jatter monarch to Charles Y. in order to escape from his Spanish prison. 
Noyon was the birthplace of that gloomy fanatic Calvin, whose judicial 


murder of the Spanish doctor Serveto did not justify, but in some degree | 


. . . * * . | 
excused, the persecution which his co-religionists had to suffer from 


those Roman Catholics who were animated by a spirit no less fanatical 
than his. La Fontaine, in his early youth, studied for the priesthood 
at Reims, the shattered remains of whose noble Cathedral will ever 
constitute a convincing proof to posterity of German vandalism. 

Few periods can vie with the interest excited by the histery of the 
sixteenth century. The whole of Europe was in travail. 
invented art of printing had rendered learning accessible to all. Columbus, 
by discovering a new world, had enlarged the views of mankind. 
researches of Copernicus had revolutionized the ideas previously current 
as regards the framework of the universe. The Ottoman Turks, after 
the capture of Constantinople, assimilated all the worst vices of Byzan- 
tinism, unwisely expelled from their midst the Grecks, whose precept 
and example might perhaps have eventually led to Turkey being 
admitted into the comity of civilized nations, and thus began that 
world drama of whose final act the present generation is a witness, 
The representatives of Greck learning became the heralds of the Renais- 
sance and the tutors of the rest of Europe. The new learning was 
bitterly opposed by the Church. ‘ What,” a priest indignantly asked, 
“could be said for a ruffian who translated Herodotus ? Luther, 
in the words of Erasmus, “ hatched the fighting cock ” of which he had 


” 


The newly | 


The | 


himself laid the egg, and commenced that campaign which was to | 


h 


undermine the very foundations of ecclesiasticism. It was under suc 
auspices that the contest between mediaevalism and modernity com- 
The first result was to give an immense impulse to art and 


Morality lagged behind. In the conduct of the affairs of 


menced. 
learning. 
The annals of the times record a succession of ruthless massacres. 
Asarssination became a recognized instrument of government 
premature or unexpected death of an important personage 
attributed to the use of poison 

One of the most singular circumstances connected with this period 
is the commanding influence exercised by women in the field of politics. 
But they were women of a very different type from those whose features 
live in the portraits of Lely, or from the Pompadours and Du Barrys of 
a later period in France. Diane de Poitiers undoubtedly exercised a 
great influence over her youthful admirer, Henry If. Brant6éme awards 
the highest praise to her. Miss Sichel, in her Women and Men of the 
French Renaissance, scouts the idea that she was the King’s mistress; 
neither, although M. Batiffol speaks doubtfully on the point, is it incon- 
ecivable, considering the great disparity ofage between the man and 
the woman, that Miss Sichel’s view is correct. Catherine de Médicis, 
although as a neglected wife she naturally hated her rival, said that 
“her position was altogether honourable.” But Diane wasless typical 
of the times in which she lived than other contemporary women Mary 


Every 


Vas 


Stuart may perhaps have used some feminine wiles to establish her sway | 


over the hearts of men, but the minds and dispositions of Jeanne 
D’Albret, Catherine de Médicis, and Elizabeth of England were cast 
They ruled, or sought to rule, by 


in an eminently masculine mould. 
Of the fiery Jeanne, 


sheer strength of character and force of will. 
d’Aubigné said: “She was a great Queen, who had nothing feminine 
about her except her sex. Her whole soul was absorbed by virile 
interests, and she had a heart that was undaunted by adversity.” 
Two circumstances dominated the political history of France during 
the sixteenth century. The first was that, on the death of Louis XT. 
in 1483, his successors abandoned the wise and cautious policy of that 
unsympathetic but singularly astute monarch. They were intoxicated 
by what M. Batifiol calls the * smoke and glory of Italy.” Charles VIII. 
conceived the mad project of acquiring possession of Naples with a 
view ultimately to advancing to Constantinople. His Italian policy 


was continued by Louis XII, who succeeded to the throne in 1498. 
That frivolous King and highly incompetent politician, Francis 1. 
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(1515-47), a knowledge of whose character the present generation 
derives largely from Le Roi s’ Amuse and from Verdi's opera of Rigoletto, 
laid claim to Milan by reason of the rights acquired from his marriage 
to Louis XIIJ.’s daughter, Claude, whose name still survives in the 
French for “ greengages."” Undaunted by the disaster of Pavia, and 
heedless of the solemn promises given to Charles V., he continued the 
fatal policy of his predecessors till the day of his death. It was not 
until, during the reign of Henry II., the Treaty of Cateau-Cambresis 
was signed in 1559, that the rulers of France at last learnt wisdom and 
abandoned all ideas of territorial extension in Italy. 

It was, indeed, high time to pay exclusive attention to the domestic 
affairs of France, for shortly after the French Government was relieved 
of the Italian burden the serious of religious wars broke out which were 
to torment the country, until finally, in 1593, Henry 1V came to the 
conclusion that “ Paris valait bien une messe,”’ and shortly afterwards 
gave eighty-seven years of peace to France by the issue of the statesman- 
like Edict of Nantes. 

In the days of Francis I., who was himself inclined to toleration, 
Lutheranism, in the eyes of a large number of Frenchmen, merely 
meant the right to criticize Roman Catholicism, but this indulgent 
phase of thought lasted but a very short time. The idea of 
toleration was hateful alike to Roman Catholics and Protestants. A 
conversation which took place, in 1586, between Catherine de Médicia 
and the Vicomte de Turenne, Henry of Béarn’s envoy, affords the 
keynote to the sanguinary politics of the period. ‘The King,’ 
Catherine said, ** will have but one religion in France’; to which the 
envoy replied: ‘We are of the same mind, Madam, but it must be 
our religion.” 

What was the part played by Catherine de Médicis during all this 
stormy period ? Did she really second the efforts of the statesmanlike 
Hopital to ensure religious toleration for all alike, or was she a fellow- 
conspirator of the fanatical Alva, and did she merely play with the 
Huguenots and use them as a counterpoise to the influence of that 
who were denounced in Macaulay’s spirited 
verses on the battle of Ivry ? Did she instigate the attempted murder of 
Coligny, which was the immediate cause of the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre ? How far was she responsible for that ruthless deed of shame ? 
Was she an accessory to the murder of Henri de Guise, or did Henry III. 
All these questions have 
By some she is still 


* brood of false Lorraine,” 


keep his mother in ignorance of the plot ? 
been hotly debated for more than three centuries. 
“an indefatigable peacemaker,” and is whoily acquitted 
This is the view adopted 


regarded as 
of the numerous crimes laid to her charge. 
by Colonel Young in his exhaustive history of the Medici family. By 
others she has been looked upon as the incarnation of al! the vices of 
the age in which she lived. M. Lavisse holds that she was personally 
responsible for the attempt on Coligny’s life, and gives the name of the 
hireling assassin. Mr. Bodley thinks that she encouraged Charies LX. to 
countenance the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and connived at the 
murder of Henri de Guise. The whole truth can never be known. 
The best sources of information of the events of this period are the 
despatches of the Venetian envoys then resident at Paris. Unfortu- 
nately, those which deal with all the incidents of the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre are not forthcoming. It will, however, repay the historic: 
student to read what M. Batiffol has to say on these subjects, 
He proncunces no very positive verdict, but his opinions generally 
appear to lean to the side of judging Catherine's conduct with leniency. 
There is deep pathos in the fact which he records that when. on 
January 5th, 1589, her eventful life came to a close, the Parisians “* paid 
no more heed to it than they would have done to the death of a goat, 
and declared that if her body were brought to Saint-Denis they would 
throw it out into the gutter.” 

Few Englishmen probably know that an interesting relic of this much- 
belauded and violently vituperated lady exists in this country. The 
wealthy Italian, who was always regarded as a bourgeoise by the French 
nobility, brought with her from her native country some pearls of 
great value. On the occasion of the marriage of Francis II. to Mary 
Stuart, Catherine gave these pearls to her daughter-in-law. They were 
eventually appropriated by Queen Elizabeth, and now adorn the crown 
of the Kings of England. CROMER. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ADMIRAL’S WIFE.* 
Lapy Poorer writes with an casy-running pen, and has the art of 
fitting her ancedotes to her theme. The result is an extremely agreeable 
book, cheerful, informing, and always in the right spirit. We scarcel) 
know whether her chief enthusiasm is for affairs of the sea—not exactly 
for the sea itself, since she is a bad sailor—or for country life. Perhaps 
she enjoys the matchless bliss of preferring whichever falls to her lot 
There is a charming passage in which she describes 


at any given time, 
pleasures 


the fearful pleasures of a lonely country walk in the dark- 
which could not be resisted, yet always caused some apprehension. 
which has to 
experiences il 


quotation this is a book 


and 


But we must choose for 
be quoted 
Australia. 

Lady Poore has a well-reasoned admiration for Australia and the 


She found that visiting notabilities were taken for what 


from —memories stories about her 


Australians. 
they were worth. An itinerant Duke would not excite any interest 
1903-1916. By Lady Poore. With a 


Admirals Wife, 
. 6d. net.) 
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if he were dull ; on the other hand, no type of person was more esteemed 
in Australian society than the woman who, by her own abilities and 
courage, was making her way in the world. Soon after Lady Poore 
had arrived at Sydney as wife of the Commander-in-Chief on the Aus- 
tralian station she received a good deal of advice in letters and from 
newspapers as to how to conduct herself. Here is an anonymous 
letter on the subject :— 

“Mapam,—I am so glad you are doing something to get to know 
Sydney Society better. The best people really never get invited to 
Government or Admiralty House, but only the vulgar parvenus with 
money made anyhow who generally by their marriage settlements are 
bartered for by the lieutenants and have the audacity to call themselves 
the upper ten. Surely this state of things could be remedied by the 
Aide-de-Camp making inquiries as to the mental endowments and 
social position of those invited—not how much old brass they have 
made in their second-hand shops Darling Point way.” 


‘ 


Lady Poore invited the Flag-Lieutenant to inquire into the “ mental 
endowments and social position’ of more than three thousand persons 
who had written their names in the book at Admiralty House. He 
wisely declared himself to be unequal to the task. A propos of the 
arts of cultivating an acquaintance with fresh people, Lady Poore 
recalls the experience of an Admiral’s wife at Greenwich. The lady 
was not a conversationalist at the best of times, and one Sunday she 


‘ ” 


was stunned by the simultancous arrival of thirteen “subs.” “I gave 
them all tea,” she told a friend afterwards, “ and then, as I had nothing 
to say, I said nothing.” Lady Poore evidently appreciates this very 
bold compliance with a natural defect, but we may feel sure that she 
was never required to practise a similar boldness herself. And of 
course Australians would meet the most backward talker more than 
half-way. Among the examples of the Australian free-and-easy method, 
Iet us quote the following incidents, though they belong to the present 
war, some years after Lady Poore’s departure from Australia :— 


** On one occasion an Australian finding himself detailed for sentry-go 
preceeded to make his task as easy as possible by removing his helmet 
ani hanging it with his rifle on an adjacent tree. A passing officer 
asked, not unnaturally, ‘And what may you be?’ ‘Oh, I'm a bit of 
a picket,’ drawled the sentry unabashed, ‘and what may you be ?’ 
*Oh, I'm a bit of a major,’ was the answer. ‘ Well,’ rejoined the sentry 
genially, ‘if you'll wait a jiff, 1'Il get my rifle and give you a bit of a 
ralute.’ Astory that scandalises the ultra regular is told of an Australian 
private in Cairo. Asa certain General and his A.D.C. were getting into 
a motor outside Shephcard’s, two English Tommies standing by saluted 
and stood at attention. The Australian private, recognising the great 
man, crossed the road and eaid politely, * Excuse me, General, but I'd 
just like to tell you that some of our blokes have had a bit of pay owing 
to them for about six weeks. I thought you wouldn't mind my 
mentioning it, and perhaps you'd have it put right.’ The General, 
being emphatically ‘one of the best, took in the situation at once, 
an? answered, ‘ All right, my man; I'll have it seen to.’ ” 

Part of the secret of Lady Poore’s intense happiness at Sydney was 
that she had her enthusiasms combined, for she could watch the affairs 
of the sea from the beautiful garden which stretches down to the shore 
of Sydney Harbour. Under the windows of Admiralty House the 
American Battle Fleet lay during its memorable visit to Australia. 
The enthusiastic expression of kindred feeling between the Australians 
and the Americans was an unrehearsed part of the ceremony which 
was very striking, very curious, and by no means without its 
importance. Numerous were the proposals for greeting the American 
visitors appropriately, but the following would be hard to beat 
for oddity :— 

‘A Melbourne man had proposed that ‘ eagles be captured if possible 
and liberated as the fleet’ (American) ‘approaches Port Melbourne, 
or cagles made of a large size in rubber properly ballasted, sent up 
like balloons, carrying in their beaks American flags.’ But a writer 
to a Sydney paper actually improved upon this idea. ‘It would be 
even better’ (he wrote) ‘to obtain a number of eagles and, bringing 
them to some suitable spot, when the ships have taken up their positions 
in Sydney Harbour, liberate the birds; but before doing so to attach 
to the leg of each bird a light rope long enough to allow freedom of 
flight for wings and tail, and to this rope attach a bannerette of Stars 
and Stripes This would be no inconvenience to the bird owing to its 
size, great carrying power, and having a wing-spread of anything up 
to about nine feet, and of which it could easily free itself on the first 
tree on which it alights. Not only would my suggestion be most pleasing 
to our visitors, but souvenirs of their arrival will be found by others— 
perhaps by those who had not the great pleasure of witnessing the 
arrival of the fleet, these souvenirs being carried by the birds probably 
to even remote parts of the Bush, and certainly treasured by the finders. 
If eagles are not obtainable I would suggest white cockatoos, which 
are not at all difficult to procure, and of course reducing bannerettes 
in size and proportion to the bird. As the white cockatoo is a typical 
Australian bird, and when carrying the Stars and Stripes would form 
a combination that may be the more pleasing to many individually, 
I would favour both birds being used on the occasion.’ The syntax of 
the above paragraph is not more involved than the unlucky eagles or 
cockatoos would have been had these birds been actually employed as 
*bannerette "-wavers and souvenir-shedders.”’ 

Lady Poore is conscientious in attributing her stories to their sources. 
Dr. Scot Skirving, of Sydney, told her of a Scottish maid-servant, 
an immigrant to Australia, of whom her mistress complained that she 
had too many “followers.” ‘* Weel, mem,” protested the maid, 
“a’ buddy hes their hobbies; mine's men.” Sir Kenneth Anderson 
told her that an English boy, when asked what he knew of the fauna 
of Australia, answered: ** There are emus, kangaroos, and peccadilloes.” 
The Bishop of Goulbourn told her these anecdotes :— 

“A very old clergyman in the diocese of Goulburn had outlived his 


him after the departure of the Australian contingent for South 


| beehives in their garden 


| confidence soon returned. 


usefulness and decided t- resign his post Hia congregation, remorseful 
for having found him something of a bore and anxious to show their 
gratitude for past good work, presented him with a handsome testimonial 
in money and kind. The parishioner who acted as spokesman on tho 
occasion was so eloquent and referred in such touching terms to tho 
long and valued services of the recipient that the old man starte 
up and cried in broken accents, * My friends, my dear, kind friends, 
had I known how much you loved me, I should never have 
resigned!’ And he forthwith withdrew his resignation, to the great 
disappointment and embarrassment of his well-wishers, who, on their 
side, were unable to withdraw the testimonial. An ‘ out-back’ parson 
in another State who had had the misfortune to lose his wife, 
telegraphed to his Diocesan as follows :—* My dear wife passed away 
this morning. Will your Lordship kindly send a substitute before 
next Sunday.’ ” 


The stories of Sir George Reid’s quickness in retort are all good, and aro 
worth repeating, though some have won their deserts and already 
become famous :— 


“It is told of Sir George that, on being accused by someone in th» 
gallery at a political meeting of *‘ having two faces,’ he retorted, * It 
is very evident my interrupter has only one, for if he possessed two 
he would certainly have left the one he is using at home.’ On another 
occasion his audience booed and hissed so vigorously the very moment 
he began to speak that it was some time before he could get a hearing. 
Then he wailed in his curiously high, nasal tones, ‘I don’t sce what [ 
have done to deserve this treatment. J had only addressed you as 
“Gentlemen.” ’ When a woman in the audience cried out, ‘If 
you were my husband I'd give you poison!’ Sir George remarked, 
* Madam, if you were my wife I'd take it.’ Some critical! hearer asked 
Africa 
in 1900 why he had not volunteered. (Sir George was a big, stout 
man and already middle-aged.) ‘Well, you sce,’ he answered, ‘ you 
would miss me here, but they would not miss me there. Me was, as far 
as 1 know, only once entirely nonplussed. He had been very ill, an 
when he reappeared and spoke again for the first time in public he was 
most warmly received. One speaker had just said, ‘We thought 
not so long ago that we were going to lose Mr. Reid, and I hardly dare 
to think what would have been the result,’ when a ribald voice from 
the back of the hall interjected, ‘The fat would have been in the fire 
then, ch, Georgie ?’” 

There is something pathetic about the story of the little daughter 

a perfect Miranda—of a lonely sheep-farmer who had never seen a 
white man except her father. When one day a stranger approaches | 
the shcep-station, she cried : here's a thing like father 
coming!” By a system of travelling teachers the Government of 
Australia have now contrived to put education in the way of tho 


“See, mum; 


remotest settlers. 

We have picked out some of the plums, but we should do the book 
an injustice not to say that it tells also of the very various functions 
of an Admiral’s wife as the ceremonial head of charitable activities. 
Inside the naval world of Sydney Lady Poore earned the happy honorary 
rank of “ Flag-Mother.” 





COMFORT IN A COTTAGE 
Over only complaint against the authors of this pleasant an] useful 
little book is their choice of a title. It is taken from the Hudibrastic 


couplet :— 





“As cats when they can get no mico 
Content themselves with catching flica,’ 
But its bearing on the subject-matter of the volum2—the record of an 


is not direct The justification for 


, 


experiment in domestic economy 
the title is to be found in the facts that the sister-novelists happon>t 
last June to be doing nothing when every one elso was busy; tha‘ 
they were not in the mood for writing novels; ani that “ the noise anl 
gloom of London, combined with a conviction of our own entire uso- 
lessness in the general scheme of things, mad» the prospect 
practical work in a cottage most at‘ractive. That, at least, was necessary 
To lead the simple life in war time is a duty imposed oa 
but they were convinced from tho 


of doing 


occupation.” 
all people with small incomes; 
outset that half-measures and partial economies were of little use. 
The courageous way to face the problem is to dispense with servants 
altogether, and these chapters chronicle how a couple of months were 
spent in this manner. The writers claim no value for them as a con 
tribution to economy in other directions: “ The in tidents we tell of 
were so trifling and commonplace that they might have been summed 
up in a few words; but remembering that generalities are apt to bo 
wearisome, while a certain amount of detail may interest —and possibly 
cheer—those who are going to try the same experiment, we make, ia 
an idle hour, this record of it.” 

After a few failures they were fortunate in securing a five-roomed 
cottage in the Highlands, five miles from a station, “far from the 
madding crowd,” remote but not too onely, as they were within tho 
radius of local tradesmen’s carts. Tho rent was £8 a month, which 
was moderate rather than cheap, the house was in perfect order anJ 
was beautifully situated in a “ bee-loud glade ”—they had fourteen 
and in full view of a purple mountain. The 
worst part of the experiment was the period of preparation, which 
was clouded with misgivings as to their capacity to fend for themselve; 
and fatiguing visits to the hardware departments of London monster shopa 
in the search of a “ fireless cooker.’ But on their arrival at the cottag» 
They were not entirely self-supporting, as a 


ploughman’s wife came every morning to light the kitchen fire and 


® Content with Flies. By Mary aal Jane Findlate, Loadoa:; Sm'th, Elder, 
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elean their pots and pans. But for all the rest of the housework and 
the cooking they had to rely on themselves. The range had a “ temper,” 
the boiler had to be perpetually refilled, and some of the caok’s carliest 
efforts were failures. But in a very few days order was evolved, and 
meals were not only adequate but attractive. It is evident that the 
cook and her assistant were not guided by tho light of nature plus 
cookery-books, but must have had some previous experience. Nobody 
can make appetizing scones and girdle-cakes as ducklings take to water. 
As regards the housework, the authors insist on the paramount need of 
routine, regularity, and the division of labour. Their motto was els év 
rodrret, and the housemaid was severely warned off tho kitchen. 
Even their visitors were roped in to do their part and showed no out- 
ward sign of reluctance. Soon they began to make cottage proverbs 
* just to take the finicking edge off any worker who was apt to become 
self-righteous "—viz., “ Let sleeping dust lie”; “It’s not lost that a 
hen gets”; “ Eternity itself would not suffice to cook a haricot bean”; 
and “ Every muddle makes another.” They frankly confess to having 
been bad economists. They couldn't use all the scraps; the stock-pot 
was non-existent, and they gave away the dripping. But “ we had 
very good food, and the cats grew steadily fatter during our stay.” 
Mysterious carts, appearing out of the void, brought their daily breads 
and meats, but no fishmonger troubled their rest. On the rival merits 
of a vegetarian or meat dict, the writers own toa bias in favour of the 
latter :— 

“Centuries of carnivorous forebears have left us with a deep-rooted 
prejudice in favour of butcher's meat, a3 the best food of all in a climate 
like ours. No doubt vegetarian dishes are more troublesome to prepare. 
Still, when meat is hard to get, and of inferior quality, they do come 
in a very useful second. Let the woman who wishes to economize 
buy some French fire-proof dishes, and set herself to the study of 
vegetarian cookery, laying aside as impracticable most of the uncooked 
foods that are sometimes so highly recommended. For if her family 
are going to change their carnivorous tastes they must be gently led 
to do so by well-cooked suitable dishes. There may be some persons 
in these islands of such sound constitution that they can assimilate 
even uncooked food, but the housekeeper who is trying vegetarianism 
had better remember that a supper of raw Icttuce is enough to kill 
an aunt, and if her family dines on nuts and cheese, she must expect 
some curious displays of temper the next day. With very careful 
cooking it is surprising how good many vegetarian dishes can be. But 
immense care, time, and unrelaxing attention must go to the prepara- 
tion of them. Long and gentle cooking are required to prevent them 
being abominable—best summed up in the Biblical phrase, ‘a mess 
of pottage.’ Well, we had the time, and had to cultivate the unrelaxing 
attention, whilst an indifferent stove provided the ‘gentle heat’ 
unbidden, and very soon the pulses became extremely popular, almost 
ousting the steaks and roasts of former days.” 


” 





Crease was their greatest trial; and the supreme gastronomic tragedy 
was the only dinner prepared with the aid of the “ fireless cooker,” 
which arrived late and proved a hopeless fraud. But a few disappoint- 
ments were easily outweighed by the solid success of the experiment ; 
well-organized routine gave them ample leisure for rest, for exploring 
a beautiful neighbourhood in perfect summer weather, for studying 
bird life and establishing friendly relations with their neighbours. 
Perhaps their most romantic acquaintance was an itinerant seller of 
brooms, an Irishman, who had a friend in the Intelligence Department. 
A daily post kept them in touch with the outer world, but on the impact 
of war news they remain silent. When their tenancy expired and they 
moved for a short space into another cottage, the change was carried 
through triumphantly, and they settled rapidly and easily into their 
new quarters. The record of a successful experiment—which, by the 
way, is enriched with some charming photographs—concludes with 
some. general observations and * wrinkles’’ which seem to us worth 
quoting :— 

“These recollections are only of value, as showing that life without 
servanis can be not only tolerably comfortable, but as happy as the 
day is long. Of course we were new to it, and novelty has charms. 
The two months and a half were a short spell of work. The place 
was lovely, the air reviving, and we had nothing else to distract our 
attention. Also there were three of us (sometimes four) at work in 
a tiny house, and we had assistance with the stove in the mornings. 
Still, discounting all this, we lacked many of the conditions that make 
work easy. We had no shops at hand, and none of us had much 
knowledge when we began. ‘To sum up, we may, perhaps, be allowed 
to add a few crumbs from our personal experience—every one must 
differ as to methods. These are only hints which may possibly be 
of use to any one trying a like experiment. We give them for what 
they are worth. Ist, if at all possible, engage some one to light and 
clean the kitchen stove every morning. 2nd, don’t rise too carly. 
3rd, don’t do any hard work before breakfast. 4th, resolve to have 
no make-shift meals. 5th, take a long rest after dinner. 6th, eat 
in the kitchen. This last rule we consider the secret of comfort in a 
cottage. A good many of the above axioms sound very like Mr. 
Punch’s celebrated advice to those about to marry. But they do 
not mean ‘don’t work ’—only don’t do work at unaccustomed hours. 
Keep your strength as much as possible, so as to have a reserve, thus 
escaping the dread sensation a being unable to take another step 
or stand for another moment. When there is no one else to fall back 
upon, it is always well to keep a little energy in reserve, for a call 
may come upon it when least expected. We may add what to sensible 
people seems almost superfluous advice—i.e., avoid extra ornaments 
and dust-traps of all kinds. Also make the last meal as simple as 
possible, so that it can be cleared away and washed up with little 
trouble. And try to keep in mind that the things you are accustomed 


to occupy your time with are, generally, much less amusing, and all- 
too-often much less necessary than the simple routine of household 
work |” 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE.* 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 
Proressor Ifart contribut>3 a valuable history of the Monroe Doctrins 
and of the principles upoa which it was announced from the foundation 
of the Republic in 1775-6 to the present date. He seems to deprecate 
the term, although using it a3 tho title of 


“There i3 a 


his book : - 

perpetual national policy which needs no authority 
from President Monro or any late public man to make it necessary 
or valid. It is the daily common-sens2 recognition of the geographic 
and political fact that the United States of America is by fact and 
by right more interested in American affaira, both on the northern 


| and southern continents, than any European Power can possibly be. 








What is called the Monroe Doctrine, in ail its varieties and ramifica- 
— pel Boo Enema to apply this simple principle to changing 

The “ Holy Alliances’ 
in Paris on September 26th, 1815, based upon “the precepts of holy 


of Prussia, Austria, and Russia was formed 


religion and the precepts of justice, charity, and peace,”’ and aimed 
at mutual defence against theo menace cf Napoleon, then Europe's 


prisoner at St. Helena, who had been “ twice overwhelmingly defeated 


and deposed.” Relieved from these apprehensions in 1821 by 
Napoleon’s death, the Alliance turned its attention to the rising 
“spirit of popular government,” and on November 22nd, 1822, at 


Verona adopted three articles in the form of a treaty between its three 
members (signed by them), in which they bound themselves (1) “to 
put an end to representative government”; (2) to “suppress tho 
liberty of the Press”; and (3) to “sustain in their respective States 
those measures which the clergy may adopt with the aim of amelioratin - 
their own interests so intimately connected with the preservation of 
the authority of Princes.” 

“Spain, on the advice asked the Allied 
Powers to intervene in her behalf against her South American colonists, 
who between 1818 and 1822 were successively declaring their inde- 
pendence, and who (in the cases of several of them) had been recognized 
by the United States in 1822. A plan was then evolved by the Allicd 
Powers for a “ formal Congress ”’ 
United States and England were to be invited. 
doomed from the beginning by the holding back of England,” whose 
foreign aflairs were then in the care of George Canning, “an experi- 
enced diplomat of lofty views, and the first English statesman to 
realize the future power of the United States and the value to England 
* He was disposed to recognize the Latin- 


of Alexander of Russia,” 


on American affairs, to which tho 
“The proposal was 


of a good understanding.” 
American Republica, and, if necessary, to oppose by force an invasion 
of America by third partics to the struggle.” He urged upon the 
United States the propricty of a joint declaration by England and 
that country which would bring to an end the schemes of the Holy 
Alliance, for it was as obvious then as it is to-day that the sea power 
of Great Britain and of tho United States rendered an invasion of 
the Americas impossible against their opposition. Throughout tho 
whole of the diplomatic discussions which occurred Canning strongly 
pressed the necessity of action by the Government of the United 
States, insisting that “the United States were the first Power estab- 
lished on that continent and now confessedly the leading Power. 
Could Europe expect this indifference ?"" (Canning to Rush, the United 
States Minister in London, on September 18th and 26th, 1823). 
Canning’s plan was for joint action, and at a Cabinet meeting held 
in Washington on November 7th, 1823, this had the support not only 
of the President but also of all the members except John Quincy 
Adams, Secretary of State (having charge of foreign affairs) and after- 
wards President (1825-1829). Adams favoured separate action by 
the United States, on the ground that she alone had a right to object to 
the interference of forcign Powers in the affairs of the South American 
Republics, a point of view to which he succeeded in bringing over tho 
President and the Cabinet as a whole. Professor Hart quotes the well- 
known passage from Canning’s speech of December 12th, 1823, in Parlia- 
ment, in which Canning, defending himscit for not checking the interven- 





tion_in Spain early in that year, said: * I looked another way—I sought 
material for compensation in another hemisphere. Contemplating Spain, 
such as our ancestors had known her, I resolved that if France had Spain 
[ called the New World 
The “ intervention 


it should not be Spain ‘with the Indies. 
into existence to redress the balance of the Old.” 
in Spain ” herein referred to was the invasion by France at the instance 
of the Holy Alliance with the object of reinstating the Bourbon King 
upon the throne from which revolutionists were in the process of 
The Presidential Message was delivered to Congress in 


ejecting him. 
It is quoted in full by Professor Hart. Its essential 


December, 1823. 
clauses are :— 
“With the movements in this hemisphere we are of necessity more 
immediately connected, and by causes which must be obvious to all 
enlightened and impartial observers. The political system of the Allicd 
Powers is essentially different in this respect from that of America. . . . 
We owe it, therefore, to candour and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those Powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any part 
of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With tho 
existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have not 
interfered and shall not interfere. But with the Governments who have 
declared their independence and maintained it, and whose independence 
* The Monroe Doctrine: an Interpretation. By Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor 


of the Science of Government in Harvard University, Boston: Littie, Browa, 
and Co, [$1°76.] 
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we have, on great consideration and on just principles, acknow- 
ledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them or controlling in any other manner their destiny by an European 
Power in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition towards the United States.” 

It is worthy of note that as “ the political system ” of the three “ Allied 
lowers” was “ essentially different’ from that of America in 1823, 
so also did the political system of two of them (Prussia and Austria) 
continue to August, 1914, and does continue to this day; while the 
system of the third has been gradually developing in the direction of 
that system which prevails in the United States and Great Britain, 
the system, that is, of government by the people through their represen- 
tatives in Legislative Assemblies. It is this principle of government, 
as opposed to the “authority of Princes,” which more than all else 
is at stake in the Great War, a principle upheld to-day by England 
as it was by her great Minister Canning in the days of Monroe. 


” 


The application of the Doctrine to American conditions as they have 
arisen from time to time has not been uniform. [Professor Hart recites 
them in detail. Its principle was successfully applied to the case of 
Cuba without deviation until Cuba became independent in 1898, and 
to Russian colonization schemes in the North-West; it probably had 
its influence in bringing about the sale of Alaska by Russia to the 
United States in 1867. It was invoked by Bucnos Ayres (as Argentina 
was then called) in 1831 against England in respect of the Falkland 
Islands; but the United States rejected Argentina’s claim, only, how- 
ever, on the ground that the islands belonged to Great Britain. It 
undoubtedly influenced the negotiations between the United States and 
(ireat Britain in respect of the Isthmian Canal, from 1835 to their final 
ecttlement by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901. 

The invasion of Mexico by France in 1861 was an attempt by 
Napoleon ILI. to extend his political system to a portion of the Western 
Hemi:phere, and it aimed at the annexation of that country to France, 
er at the establishment in it of a monarchy friendly to France. At 
that time there was no protest from the United Statez, and no mention 
of the Doctrine in any of the letters which passed between the French 
and American Governments. The “ uncertainties of the Civil War” 
which was then raging are, perhaps, a sufficient explanation of the 
onission, After the battle of Gettysburg (July, 1863), when the star 
ef the Northern States seemed to be in the ascendant, however, Secretary 
Seward, speaking for Lincoln's Cabinet, made a significant protest, 
and in the following April the House of Representatives in Congress 
by its unanimous vote recorded its opposition to the erection of a 
Monarchical Government upon the ruins of any Republican Govern. 
ment in America. After the termination of the Civil War (April, 1865) 
General Grant, with an army of one hundred thousand Union troops, 
was sent to the Rio Grande. Secretary Seward (November 6th, 1865) 
protested to France against the continued support of Maximilian by 
the French Army, and on February 12th, 1866, demanded its with- 
Orders to that effect having been issued by Napoleon IIL, 
Maximilian’s authority he was executed 
and foreign influence came to an end. In 1895 the 
of the Doctrine was asserted by President Cleveland in respect of the 
dispute between Venezuela and Great Britain over the boundary-line 
between Venezucla and British Guiana. Lord Salisbury assented to 
the President's interposition, and arbitration followed. 


drawal. 
collapse, 
principle 


The influence of the Doctrine upon the settlement of many other 
questions is described at length by Professor Hart, and need not be 
recapitulated here. In his Message to Congress declaring the Doctrine 
President Monroe said: “Our policy in regard to Europe... is 
not to interfere in the internal affairs of any of its Powers,” a policy 
which was long supposed to be an essential clement of the Doctrine. 
It has not been strictly adhered to. President Taylor in 1849 sent 
a Commissioner to Hungary “ with power to declare our willingness 
to recognize her independence in the event of her ability to sustain it.” 
Assuming that in the progress of development the “ policy ’ extends 


to Asia and Africa, it was violated in the case of Liberia (1847 and | 
onward), in the case of Congo affairs (Berlin, 1884-5), the Boxer rebellion | 


(1900), at Algeciras (1906), and as to Manchuria (1909-10). 
Intervention by the United States in the affairs of Asia reached its 
climax in 18983 by the annexation of the Philippines, the most northerly 
of which is not more than a hundred miles distant from the Japanese 
island of Formosa. 


ago toward America. 


there would in future disturb the security of Japan” ; 
also told that the Japanese have learned that “ the United States may 


not precisely apply the Monroe Doctrine to them, but does apply exactly 
‘A Japanese station in America cannot | 
be allowed, but we [the United States] hold the large group of the 
| so-called “ work,” of organizing many useful social movements, among 
| others the Girls’ Friendly Society. 


the same basic principle.” 


Philippines with its cight million people, just off the Asiatic coast and 
near neighbour to Japan.” 

California maintains an unchanging opposition to Japanese immi- 
gration, which is not less strong than the opposition of British Columbia 
and other British Colonies to Asiatic immigration in general. May 
there not be a solution of all these conflicting aims and inconsistent 
policies when the great settlement is reached ? Professor Hart tells us 
that “from the first there was a strong protest in the United States 


soon after | 


| future of the golden eagle, probably we need not be alarmed ; 


We learn that “the present attitude of Japan | 
toward Asia is, in effect, very like that of the United States eighty years | 
The Japanese wish to prevent the creation of | 
centres of irritation in Asia, because the contests of European nations | 
and we are | 


against annexation and then against permanent holding as a depen- 
deney.” Is it not within the power of statesmanship to invent such 
a plan for a Japanese protectorate of the Philippines as would be accept- 
able to American capitalists who have investments in them, and to 
those who hope that the islands will ultimately be independent, and 
in retura for which concession Japan would heartily co-operate with 
Great Britain and the United States in efforts to restrain Astatics from 
emigrating ? Surely it is worth while to eliminate all 
irritation ” in so far as it is possible to do so, 


“centres of 


S. R. H. 





HILL BIRDS OF SCOTLAND.* 
Mr. Seton Gorvoy is a pioneer. Even in these days, when so many 
have sct out after the first discoverers, he has contrived to mark down 
a field of search and observation for himself; and he has succeeded in 
writing an admirable account of what he has seen and done. His 
ficld is the Scottish hills, particularly the slopes of the Grampians 
above the springs of Dec, and the range of his study extends from the 
golden eagle —or black eagle, Iolaire dhubh, as Mr. Gordon and his High- 
landers would prefer to cali it—to the crested titmouse, which nests in a 
single area of the Western [Highlands perhaps fifteen miles by four, 
and nowhere clse in Great Britain. Mr. Gordon works his field by his 
own methods. He has the patience and persistence, as well as the zeal 
he has spent many days and 
nights in all weathers, and at every season of the year, in collecting his 
facts at first hand, and the result is a conspicuous addition to the sum 
of our knowledge of the habits of certain birds—particularly the larger 
birds of prey, which are possibly Mr. Gordon's favourites. He has 
watched over the nurseries of the golden cagle with the importunity of 
He has even 


for adventure, of the true discoverer ; 


a photographer and the attention to dict of a family doctor. 
succeeded in partially taming an eaglet, which fed in the eyrie from 
his hand, and he has incidentally disproved the popular tradition of 
the parent eagle's bravery in defending its young. His camera has 
been placed on the edge of the eyrie while the mother eagle sat quietly 
by, regarding the intrusion upon her children with philosophic indiffer- 
ence. We get many other intimate and charming associations with 
the great birds of the hills; we read of the golden eagle being mobbed 
by hoodie crows, for instance, and never betraying by sign or movement 
that he is even aware of their presence; and one unforgettable sight 
Mr. Gordon describes as only a man can who has lived among the hills 

the meeting of the eagle and his mate. ‘“ He had come from the 
highest grounds, from out of the impenetrable mist which had stolen 
softly across the hill-faces with the strengthening of the day, and he was 
sailing in a straight line for a hill on the far side of the glen. With tho 
aid of a powerful glass, I marked the cagle until he had reached a point 
above the far ridge. Here, with a sudden stoop from the higher skics, 
his mate joined him, and for a time they circled round each other with 


| manifest signs of happiness, before alighting together on the ridge 


from where they could command the glen.” 
Mr. Gordon's best pages deal with the big birds 
sea eagle, osprey, peregrine, and raven. But he writes not less authorita- 
the grouse, curlew, oyster- 
He 


warning note on the propensities of the collector. 


the golden cagle, 


tively of the smaller subjects of his study 
has more than one 
As regards the 
the 
bird is protected, and plentiful enough in some of the deer forests 


catcher, golden plover, and snow bunting. 


to cause considerable pert urbation to the gamekeepers on neighbouring 


grouse moors. But it is angering to read of the two “ well-known 


ornithologists’ who were mainly responsible for the destruction of 
ospreys in Scotland in the last century ; and it is by no means reassuring 


to hear of “‘ egg-collectors and gunners’ abounding in the very small 


district which alone is used as a breeding-ground by the crested tit. 


The collector in various guises, however, will probably be always with 
us; and perhaps the loving enthusiasm of a writer such as Mr. Seton 
Gordon for the living bird is the best antidote to his depredations. 





LADY KNIGHTLEY OF FAWSLEY.f 
Tue chief interest of these journals is, we think, to be found in following 
the development from youth to maturity of a strong and attractive 
character. “It is clear from many passages in these journals,” Mrs. 
Ady tells us in her preface, “ that they were written with a view to 
publication.” They are full of “ gossip,” in the best sense of the word, 
about most, if not all, of the famous people of the Victorian age, from 
the Royal Family, whom we see in the light of kind and valued friends 
of the writer's, to the great and little celebrities of politics and society. 
Lady Knightley’s life was happy and peaceful, surrounded as she 
always was with all possible love and care. No great events befell 
her personally, but so sympathetic and eager was her nature that 
she threw herself whole-heartedly into all the pleasures of youth, 
and later, with equal zest, turned to the congenial occupation, or 


All the people with whom she camo 


in contact seem to have shown her their best sides. Even of ** Bomba,” 


| the ex-King of Naples, whom she met in 1876 in the hunting-field, 


Her 
Arnold, 


she merely remarks that “he had not a pleasant expression.” 


© Hill Birds of Scotland. Gordon. London: Edward 


j12s. 6d. net.) 
+ The Journals of Lady Knightley of Fawaley: 1856-1884. Fadited by Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady). Illustrated. London: John Murray. (12s. net.j 
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Germany, and of her many German 
but she died in 1913, 


She was deeply interested 


descriptions of various tours in 


* nowadays ; and so 


friends, make strange readin 
generous illusions. 


spared the loss of hei 
in politics, and had every opportunity of sha 
of Parliamentary life, first through her friendship with her cousin, Mr. 
Newdegate, and after her marriage with Sir Rainald Knightley she 
became still more engrossed in public affairs, and gave her husband 
strong support in his career. In her pleasant pages she draws skilful 
pictures for us of life and manners as they appeared to her, and shows 
med the 





ring in all the excitements 














us the many clever and amusing men and women who fo 
agreeable world in which she lived. 





FICTION. 


TASKER JEVONS.* 
Tr would be hard to find a better illustration of the 
Georgian from mid-Victorian fiction than that which is furnished by 
Miss Sinclair's choice of a hero. The heroes of fifty or sixty years 
ago were generally of the Admirable Crichten type ; handsome, athletic, 
and distinguished. They took Double Firsts, played in the University 
Eleven, and rowed in the University Eight. James Tasker Jevons 
did none of these things. He had no social or 
he was undersized, and was only redeemed from physical vulgarity by 
the freakish irregularity of his features and his fine eyes. When 
we first meet him he had struggled up from being a printer on to the 
lower rungs of the journalistic ladder, and was earning a bare livelihood 
by reporting football matches. But he was a genius, and he knew 
it; he had mapped out his career in advance and carried out his plans 
to the letter. When we say that he was a genius, it is right to add 
that he was not a Shakespeare or a Milton. But he had a perfect 
genius for success. He meant to achieve resounding popularity and 
fortune as a writer, laid his plans accordingiy and carried them out 
to the letter. He foretold the stages of his advance with an uncanny 
preseience, always giving himself a specified time to do what he wanted 
and then going and doing it. Incidentally we may note that he pro- 
ed the coming of the war, and the part to be played therein by 
submarines. Obviously we have to deal with an unusual person, 
when it is borne in mind that he had to gain a hearing on his own 
merits, and that in less than ten years he made a mint of money as 
a novelist and playwright and had become one of the most celebrated 
hi was 


culf that divides 





educational advantages; 











phe 


emarkable levement 


men of his time. But perhaps his most : 2 
his marriage. While still and im 
without manners, or “ aitches,” 
woman of good family and beauty to 
itor, but burnt her boats so as to m: 


a struggli pecunious journalist, 


ng 


such an extent that she not only 






I ce sure of 





ciscarded an eligible su 
Jevons marrying her. Viola Thesiger’s behaviour was largely due to 


the Cathedral atmosphere in which she had been 
fat, and rather 


icaction against, 
brought up. She was the daughter, not of “ a Dean rich, 
apoplectic,” but of a Canon of austere ideals and endowed with a 
beautiful voice. She had also six Hence in her desire to 
* slake her thirst for the unusual” she was ready to go to considerable 
lengths, and to face the (Cathedral) Besides, Jevons had 
infected her with his confidence, and s! 
was greatly in the ascendant. Still, her 
little “bounder”’ of genius and her methods of securing him naturally 
But Jevons had no wish to estrange 


sisters. 


music. 








choice of a man who was a 


shocked her family and friends. 
them; on the contrary, he at once laid himself out to conciliate and 
conquer their prejudices, and in great measure succeeded, though Viola’s 


or breeding, he fascinated a young | 


SPEC 





. . | 
e was convinced that his star 


favourite brother—a soldicr—remained intransigent. Reggie Thesiger | 
> ; ‘ 
could not stand Jevons’s social lapses, and these unfortunately became | 


more pronounced as he advanced to fame and fortune. He became 
vterialized and vulgarized by success, revelled in his popularity, and 


an explosion of 





I 
developed a passion for furniture which culminated in ‘ 
as Carlyle would have put it, in his Mayfair Tudor 


all the upholsteries,” 
house. His table manners were never good, though they were better 
than Dr. Johnson's, and in moments of hilarity he became vulgar 
without being funny. It was the Tudor furniture that began Viola’s 
disillusionment ; and once Jevons began to get on her nerves she ceased 
to be an adoring doormat, and, though occasionally hypnotized by 








his personality, began to scek consolation in the company of a soldier 
ad | 


cousin. At this stage of Jevons's fortunes, though outwardly he was more | 


prosperous than ever, everything seemed to be heading for disaster. 
It only remained for the war to provide him with the supreme 
Baffled in his attempts to enlist, 


+ 


eccasion for his genius for success. 
thwarted and rebuffed by the authorities, he wen 


scout for wounded in his motor-car, exhibited a reckless and astonishing | 


valour, and finally crowned all by rescuing his brother-in-law at the 
risk of his own life and the loss of a limb. The conquest of the Cathedral 
was thus triumphantly completed, and Viola’s devotion 
restored on an unshakable basis. 


out to Belgium to 


to her husband | 


The foregoing sketch of the rise and greatness of Tasker Jovons is 


inevitably imperfect, and perhaps misleading. The picture given by his 
friend is a long study in reluctant admiration, but the admiration 
none the less genuine for the large reserves with which it is accompanied, 
Even as to his literary genius the narrator makes no positive claim, and 
abstains from telling us any details about his books or plays beyond 


is 


* Tasker Jevons: the Real Story. By May Sinclair, London: Uutchinson and 
(Us.] 
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most invariable popularity and financialsuecess. Tohim the man 
1 more interesting than what he wrote. That was merely 
vehicle in which he “ arrived.’ Hence we are telda great deal about his 
adventure, his campaign, and his business, but very little about his books, 
Jevons's ideals were frankly material : he wanted to make money, and 
to m He had no fastidious scruples in turning his 
experiences into “ copy.” rse, no calamity 
that Jevons couldn't turn into use and profit as it came.” It is not even 
certain that he took himself seriously asa writer. But‘ 1 most 
awfully to arrive.” And yet you couldn't hate him. He did uns; 
able things and was often socially impossible, yet he had most of tha 
sencrous, considerate in largo 


£ 






was muc! the 





tke it rapidly. 





* There was no delay, no rey 


1¢ want 


elemental virtucs. He was benevolent, 
things, loyal to his friends, a geca son to a disreputable father, and 
always more desirous to win over those who disliked him than to “ get 
back” on them. In the clopement episode he could fairly ery quits 
with the young lady, and at a critical moment he was saved from his 
worse self by a sudden impulse of chivalry. Perhaps the most disputable 

ngrossing study is the culminating episode in 





part of this minute and ¢ 
Belgium, in which, after weeks of agonizing apprehension, Je 
perfect fearlessness in the face of danger. 
courage are so unexpected and mysterious that we do 
Miss Sinclair has given us a brilliantly 









to 


not wish 


dogmatize on the subject. 
written and extremely interesting book with a new type of hero, for 
whom, if we cannot love him, we come in the long run to entertaina 
feeling of intermittent affection. 








Second Sight By Ada Leverson. 
of social life——The Gaine of the 


READABLE Novets.—Love at 
(Grant Richards. 6s.)—A story 





Tangled Web. By S. C. Nethersole. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—The 
“tangle” of the title is caused by the adoption of a child.——Th» Red 


3y Patrick MacGilL. (Herbert Jenkins. 63.)—A collection 
of strik'ng war stories Her Assign-d Husband. By Ambrose Pratt, 
Simpkin, Marshall. and Co. 6s.}—Concerned with the early days of 
a convict settlement in Austra!a. 


Horizon. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEER, 












——— 
[Notice in this column do23 nol neesss wily orzclud: sudszyuen! revis.o.| 
A History of South Africa. By W. C. Scully. : 

3s. Gd.)—Mr. Scully has written a very useful little h 
Africa from the days of Prince Henry the Navigator the creation 
of the self-governing Union in 1910. The tangle of British, 
Dutch, and native struggles is described as clearly as can be hoped. 
The author puts forward charitable judgments upon nearly all tho 
leading figures of the modern history. Though he professes to write for 





the general reader as weil a3 the student, his concise paragraphs make 
ord which is not engrossing as a connected story. If 
near the end the portraits of Generals Botha and 
Future historians will, we believe, point to few 


rather a dry ree 
is fully illustrated : 
Smuts face one another. 
finer Imperial reputations than those of thes 
Mr. Scully acknowledges his debt to Dr. Theal’s History of South Africa, 
1795-187 »d and enlarged edition is now 
appearing (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d. net each vol.). The first two out 


of five projected volumes are now published, 


2 two soldier-statesmen. 


?, of which a handsome revis 


Service. By William Howard Taft. 
4s. 6d. net.)—Five addresses given by Mr. Taft in the Page 
Series, 1914, before the Senior Class of the Sheffield Scientific 
Yale University. The first is a short history of the profession of 
law, in which he gives many quotations showing in what low esteem 
the lawyer has been held in all generations. He includes Milton's 


(Humphrey Milford. 
Lectura 


School. 


Ethics in 


i 





words :— 
* Most men are allured to the trade of law, grounding their purposes 
not on the prudent and heavenly contemplation of justice and equity, 
which was never taught them, but on the promising and pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, fat contentions and flowing fees.” 
But though Mr. Taft admits the faults of the legal profession, he makes 
a vigorous defence of it, and claims, among other things, that “ most 
of the progress toward individual liberty in English history was mads 
through the successful struggle of the lawyers against the assertion of 
the divine right of Kings and through the defence of privilege.” ‘Two 
other interesting papers are those on “ Legal Ethics ’and “ The Executive 
Power.” In the latter Mr. Taft contends that more power might 
advantageously be given to the President in the matter of legislation. 





re 
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Rural Sanilation in the Tropics. By Wats 
Murray. 12s. net.)—An account of sanitation work in, among other places 
the Malay Archipelago, Sumatra, the Philippine Islands, and Panama, 
dealing principally with the control of malaria by the destruction of the 
mosquito. The major part of the book is devoted to a detailed descrip- 
tion of sanitary organization in Panama, ‘‘ the Mecca of the modern 
Sanitarian.” Of Colonel Gorgas, who was in charge of this great work, 
Mr. Watson tells us: “ Although he went to construct a canal, he has 
also conducted a School of Applied Sanitation whose lesson will benefit 
the world—I say with confidence Here Mr. Watson's 
enthusiasm has led him into a statement which is misleading. Infinitely 
now Surgeon-General—Gorgas a3 


mn. (John 





for all time.” 


important as was the work of Colonel 
chicf Sanitary Officer at Panama, it was not he, but Colonel Goethals, the 
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Chief Engineer, who “ went to construct a canal ’’—a fact stated by R oO Y A L E x Cc H A N G E 


Mr. Watson at the be ginning « f his book. Summing up his observations, 
c a 


Mr. Watson says: ( 20. A Ss Ss UR A N Cc E Py 


*‘ Everywhere throughout the tropics great sanitary activity and oeweeemenen 


ientific investigation cf disease have followed Ross's epoch-making 
a seovery of the rdle played by the mosquito in the pri pagation of FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 


laria. From Ind‘a, from the Philippin :, and from other countries, a ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 


i 


ma 

gerics of invaluable reports are being issued, which will before long go | PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 

far to make the tropics, if not a re rmanent. home for the white races, : y 
ANNUITIES. 


at least a part of the worid in which the white man may live with little 
more danger to health than in his own country FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
New Ep:tions.— Wheaton's Elements of International Law. (Stevens | LIVE STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 
and Sons. 35s. net.)—Dr. Coleman Phillipson has re-edited a fifth iinet 
lition of this standard work. Sir Frederick Pollock contributes an | The Corporation is poopared to act as 


introduction deploring Germany's disregard of the comity of nations | + 
in every direction and prophesying extensions of international law — or | EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 


the war.— The Glo wy t that was Greece, by J. C. Stobart (Sid; gwic k anc | TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETT LEMENTS. 














Jackson, 7s. Gd. net), has quickly reached a second, revised oo | 


¢ 1 
The book and its photograp hs are a mine of pleasure, particularly to 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application 


» Rae —_ 
those who have no first-hand knowledge of Greek literature, archacology, to the Seeretary. 


and Mr. a. Hubbard's Neolithic Dew-Ponds | Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 


al a culture.——Dr. A. J. 
and Cattle- Ways (Longmans and Co., 4s. 6d. net) is in its third edition. | Wesi-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
Upon its first appearance it was recognized as an original and valuable | ——-———— —. —_ cicnennpiienainimnmaets 


Economical Prevision for DEATH DUTIES. 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. | To leave Death Duties to be paid out of capital value imposes 


contribution to the prehistoric lore of Southern England. 
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ROITWICH BRINE BATHS 
LIBERTY-SILK Rec eee WARING. 


FOR | The Public are warned that the full benefits of the treatment for 
Rheumatism and kindred complaints CAN ONLY BE 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR OBTAINED IN THE NATURAL BRINE BATHS AT 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS DROITWICH, FOR WHICH THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


PATTERNS POST FREB Illustrated Booklet post free from 


LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. | BATHS MANAGER, 33 SPA OFFICES, DROITWICH (WORCS.,), 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE. 
RED 
WHITE ¢ BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, uso LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 
You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health's sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth; to keep them in perfect con- 
dition; arrest decay.. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 








It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a delightful fragrance | 


in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£94,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ..................... £126,000,000. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
RReeress COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

REGENT'S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN HISTORY. 

The Council will shortly proceed to appoint an ASSISTANT IN MODERN 
HISTORY. ‘The salary offered is £120 a year, rising to £150, non-resident. 

‘the appointment will take effect as from September Ist next. 

Six Pon of application and of not more than three recent testimonials should 
be sent not later than April #th to the SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

(> NTY COUNCIL OF THE 
YORKSHIRE. 


WEST RIDING OF | 


HANDSWORTH WOODHOUSE DISTRICT, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


{APE PROVINCE.—Required for Government High School for 

/ Girls, HEAD-MISTRESS. University Degree essential. Salary £210 resident, 
and £100 extra as Boarding-House Svperintendent. Age 39-55.—Apply EDUCAa- 
TION SECRETARY, 2% Army and Navy Mansicns, Victoria Street, S.W. 


Y A R EB EB RS. 

J WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
present openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post free Ils. 10d.—Central 
Bureau for the Employment of Women. 5 Princes Street. Cavendish Square, W. 


LECTURES, &c. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal: The Rev. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, MAY 2nd. 

The College provides a general education for Students up to the age of 18, as well 
aa Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

For particulars of the College, as well as of the School yg oy! to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. TEALE), apply to the Warden, Miss ©. BK. LEWER, 
B.A., 43 and 45 Harley Street, W., from whom information may also be obtained 
as to the College Boarding House in which Students may reside. 


ROUTH PORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
kh President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD,  K.C.B. Principals — 
A. ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, 
including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic In;titute, Stockholm. 
Educated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Health 
Students received in residence. Medica! supervision. 

Keferences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstons, the Hon. 

and Rev. EF. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
TNNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING, 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 

\ HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Physical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD POSTS 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING. 

TIVHE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEAT, KENT. 
Trustees: 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, MP. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

Principal : 

Miss M. H. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 

Yice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kiadin England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Tueory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching In schools 
inthe neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, In a beautiful 
and healthy locality clese to Dartford Heath. The Course begins in September.— 











APPOINTMENT OF INSTRUCTRESS IN PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 

Applications are invited for the post of PHYSICAL INSTRUCTRESS at the | 
Woodhouse Secondary School, to commence duties as early as possible. Candidates 
should have taken a gourse of training qualifying them to teach the Ling system | 
cf Swedish Gymnastics. 

The teacher appointed will be responsible for the instruction In Physical Exercises 
nt the Woodhouse Secondary School, and when not engaged tn this work will visit 
jiementary Schools for the purpose of giving and supervising instruction in the 
same subject. She will be required to devote her whole day time to the duties of 
the post. Salary £120 per annum. 

Applications must be made on Forms obtainable from the EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT, Secondary Branch, County Hall, Wakefield, and must be returned 
there with copies of three recent testimonials not later than April 24th. 

Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


(yoesty COUNCIL OF THE 
j YORKSHIRE. 


WEST RIDING OF 


BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN EDUCATION AND HANDWORK at the Bingley 
‘raining College, at a salary of £150 per annum, non-resident. 

Candidates must Le women and should be prepared to assist in planning and 
supervising the students’ achcol work in general subjects. 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TLON DEPARTMENT (Secendary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 

Last date for the receipt of applications May 15th. 


U NIVERS ITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Council will shortly proceed to appoint a HEAD-MASTER. The appoint- 
nmient will take effect as from the commencement of the Michaelmas Term. Tho 
initial salary will be £1,000 per annum.—<Applications shouli be sent, not later 
than 15th May, 1916, to the CHAIRMAN OF COUNCIL, University College School, 
liampstead, London. Particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

T. R. POTBURY, M.A., 
aw Secretary to the Council. 


[AkRocaTE Mw UNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL (DUAL). 


HAMPSTEAD: 





WANTED, to commence duties aiter the Easter Vacation, an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS, to teach Mathematics principally and some Geography. The teacher is | 
required to take the place temp  rarily of a master who has been called up for military | 
service. Salary according to scale, a copy cf which will be supplied on application, 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied by 
«cpies of not more than 3 recent testimonials, must reach the CLERK TO THE 
GOVERNORS, Education Office, Harrogate, not later than the 26th April, 1916. 


N ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE.—The Council give notice that 
the post of MASTER of the College will be vacant at the close of the Summer 
‘term. Particulars as to salary, &c., can be obtained of the BURSAR. By the 
erms of the Charter candidates must be members of the University of Oxford or of 
he University of Cambridge, but are not required to be in Holy Orders. Names 
and re® rences should be sent tothe BURSAR at Marlborough College before 3rd May. 


LADY, well-educated, seeks Appointment as SECRETARY. 
Work in connexion with war preferred. Experienced in both literary and 
versonal secretarial work. Expert typist and shorthand writer. Knowledge of 
rench and German. Disengaged now. Exceptional testimonials.— Apply, “ A. B.,” 
23 Meeklenburgh Square, W.C. 


y OUNG LADY seeks post as CONFIDENTIAL CLERK or 
PRIVATE SECRETARY. First-class references. Ten years’ thorough ex- 

perience tn secretarial and all office duties. Shorthand (110). Typewriting (50). Salary : 

42s. per week, full time; part time by arrangement.—Write Box 772, The 8 

1 Wellingtuu Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 





r, 


Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
TINH E UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCTENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR SOCTAL WORK, 
66 Bedford Street, North. 


A short course of training for WELFARE SUPERVISORS in Munition and 
other factories, consisting of lectures and practical experience, has been arranged 
at the above school, beginning MAY 2nd.—-Full particulars as to conditions of 
entrance, nature and length of course, &c., may be had on application to the 
DIRECTOR OF STUDIES. 


W ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
Sclence Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's 
Diploma in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 
30 guineas a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year 
will be offered for competition at an examination to be held early in May, 1916, 
—For Calendar and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
_——= PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 

3 WITHINGTON, LANCS. 

Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Tables In residence. 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. Special Cours: 
younger students, 3 months, 25s. weekly. Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 
| IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Bd LADIES trained as CHILDREN'S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence.— For particulars, apply to Hon. Sec... LIVERPOOL, 
LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 19 Beaumont Street, 
Liverpool. eat 

{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

: TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. 
Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir Willlam Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore; Sec., 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For prospectuses and information concerning Scholarships 
apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
|} OURNEMOUTH --Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

(TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults and Boys 
taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus and testimonials post 

free from Mr, A. C. SCHNELLE, 116 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.U. 
Estab. 1905 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


N OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
JV HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character. Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. pe ee 

YT. MARGARKET’S SCHOOL, HARKOUOW. 


kK cnianen 
»rospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 

OTF ile oO ____—*Tel.: 470 Harrow. ; : 
| De caiedbetaes OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

Private Residential School for Girls. . 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal, 
Tele.. “ Watford 616.’ 
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(LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Kindergarten and SCHOOL. 


J) Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls. JUNIOR SCHOOL (no 
vacancies till September). SENIOR SCHOOL. President of the Council: The. 
Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. 
secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. Next Term begins THURSDAY, 
MAY 4th. The Secretary will be at the School from 3.30 to 4.30 from April 27th. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning French, 
as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate ; good and liberal 
dict; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sca-bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
VYUEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a School. 
targe Piaying-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c, 
summer Term begins May 4. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. 


yARIS SCHOOL IN HAMPSTEAD. 
Mile. EXPULSON, 4 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W., receives a few GIRLS for 


thorough FRENCH education. Only French spoken. Best professors for Music 
and accomplishments. Home life. Outdoor games. Excellent references. 


Ye E GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 





Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 


branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 
HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 


J HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
NDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on moderna 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared 
Healthy situation, 


I ANSDOWNE 


hanes 1 , 4 
for advanced Examinatious and for the Universities if required. 


Tenis, Hockey, &c. pies : 
I INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
d ——— 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
The Spring Term began on Thursday, January 13th, 1916. 
Tel.: 7 Graysiott. 


PPXcess “HELENA COLLEGE, 


EALING, W. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 





Boarding and Day School for the Da ters of Gentlemen. 
longuages. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required. Large grounds. 
Fees, 66 guineas te 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters. 66 guineas a year. 


: oe “HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


FOUNDED 1850. 





— {Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Principals | sfiss VIOLET M. FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
(Resident only.) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
11R EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
‘ “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughteis only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 

—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


MNHE Ss SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

HkAD-Mistrese: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Henours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Senthwold) 

Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual development. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14. 


St: FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress— Miss L, SILCOX,. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 
In connection with the School 
A HOUSE for the THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
will be OPENED oa MAY 5th. 
{REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { sn edt TN MA 


Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


| ws BASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
4 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| Ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


‘ information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
‘ook, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—( Publica- 
_ Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
ondon, W. 

) en ee cok & & 
we SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 30th, 3ist,and June ist. Oneortwo 
¢T£87, five or more of £50, five or more of £50 (£21 fer Day Boys) perannum. Faber 
Exhibition of £12 for one year awarded to the boy who does best in Examination 
Exhibitions, £25 to £15 per annum, or Council! Nominations, £12 per annum, may 
Le awarded to boys who do well but fall to obtain a Scholarship.—For full particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR. 


NORTHAMPTON Strood &. 
Head-Master: EDWARD REYNOLDS, M.A. 

Preparation for the University and the Army. 

Special attention given to Modern Languaces and for business careers, 

Spanish and Russian taught as ordinary form subjects. 
WUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). — Motor 
b from Maidstone. Complete medern school buildings and boarding houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for juniersa. Situation -ideal, 400 ft. above sca, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Fuli particulars from Rev. W. W. 
iM LDGATE, M.A.; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S.W. 


[HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Seholarshipe, &c., £75 (restricted) to £15, offered in July.—Particulars from Public 
Bekools Year-Book or the BURSAR. 





OTH, 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


G E— 


Special attention to | 


Apply HEA D-M ASTER. | 





~ EDBERGH 


. a 
The Examination for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will 
be held on 30th and 3ist MAY in London and Sedbergh simultancously, 
Candidates must be under fourteen years of age on Ist July, 1916, 
Yor further information appiy to THe Bursar, 
SEDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire 


SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1916. 

An Examination will be held at the School on June Sth and 9th, 1916, for TEN 
or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and 
four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 
15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholarships 
are tenable together.—Yurther particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOK |. 
&¢.D., Head-Master, 


{HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

} EXAMINATION, MAY 23RD, 24TH AND 257TH. 

At least twelve ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value £75 to £20 and some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will be offered to Candidates who are not already in the 
College, whether Senior or Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP value £35 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated 
or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY AND OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY value £30 
per annum are open for next term. 

Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


RADFIELD COLLEG E.— 
An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27th and 28th. 
Six Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen in 
the War have becn given to the new House, recently opened under the Head- 
Master.—Apply to the Reverend R. D. BELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield, 
Berkshire. 
PpeomscRor E SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 


Head-Master, RK. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 


near 


LDENHAM 
A 


For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Iromagrove. 
M®: "as A. FULLER, + 
THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 

Prepares Boys (age 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 
TEXONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examination — on 

the 20th, 2ist, and 22nd Jun», 1916. One Scholarailp of £19) p.a., one 


of £380 p.a., and one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Scholarship: 


entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fes, will b> offered for 
competition —For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School Hous-, 
Tonbridge. 

an oo COLLEGE— 


: ez" 

| ) SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS are open for competition in May. Candidates for 
he Senior Scholarships must be under 16; Candidates for the Junior Scholarshiys 
must be uncer 13, These Scholarships are of the value of the amount of the tuitios 
fee chargeable. The Junior Scholarships are awarded for three years, subject 
to the satisfactory behaviour of the holders. At the end of three vear# Junior Scholars 
may compete for Senior Scholarships.—Full particulars and entrance forms may be 
obtained on application to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Dulwich College, 8.E 


=? ELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION by 
Examination on JUNE 7th, &th, and 9th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS 


( {LIFTON COLLEGE. —Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
/ Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 
Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY 
EXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War 
Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, 


to £100 a year. 
CANDIDATES. 
Exhibitions” of £i0 a year. 
Bristol, 


Brigutro 


An Examination will be held on June 6th and 7th to elect to at least TEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from £70 to £45 a year 
Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Army Council. Entrance Scholarships in June. 


N COLLEGE. 


Recognised by the 
Two FOUNDATLONER- 


SHIPS offered to Sons of NAVAL OFFICERS killed on Active Service. Spoctal 
ENGINELRING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
‘ HER BORN E 8 C H OOL.— 


kK) An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be he!d on June 13th and following days. 
—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorsct. 

D O V E R C8 & & 2B @ B's 
EXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 
per annum for Boarders. 
M.A., Head-Master. 


SCHOLARSHIP 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, 
For particalara apply to W. 8. LE 






NASTBOURNE COLLEGE.— President: The DUKE OF 
4 
Bd DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master : Rev. F, 8S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Kugby School. Special Army and Engineering Classes, 


Cadet Corps New buildings, 


Physical Drill compulsory for the whole school. 
Exhibitions tor Sons of Officers 


racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. 
and Clergy. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. LUxcellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W 


r T a. © & Se © BAP SE 


Gd. per 1,000 words 


OURNALISTIC and 


“.." 85 Broadhurst Gardens, Hampstead. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


NYCHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 
kK charge, information and advice as to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exams., &c., 
&c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
S:holastic, Clerical and Medical Assn., Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Sq., W.C. 
, (Telephone No. Gerrard 1854.) 
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OF SCHOOLS AND 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT, 

—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 

posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 


_oBCOLS 


Gjyeee 


NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (iree of charge) prospectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
JHOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

*Phone, write, or call. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 








18th annual edition, 1,108 pp., 


red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 900 Illustrations. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C. 
Telephone: 5053 Central, __ 

OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
‘ OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, , 2 


Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Griid, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COSY. All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews :—11.30 a.m. to 1 pm. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
ol fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able | 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 


py CHOCLs 


_~ooe 


OMeces—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 
()* INTEREST TO PARENTS 
F “HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Parents concerned about 
the proper education of their children may receive, without charge, 
valuable assistance and exclusive information respecting the best 
Schools and Tutors, by sending statement of their requirements 
to ED. J. BURROW & CO.,, Lip., Dept. Y, Educational Con- 

a sultauts, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
rmNuHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS .— 


There are a good many perfectly equipped sn.aller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and full 
particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Strect, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THEENIC SUMMER UNDERWEAR is made from best 
materials and guaranteed unshrinkable. 


It is comfortable and durable. 


for free book with patterns and buy direct from the makers, 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. 


4) PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 

Ky for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Experienced 
Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, 
Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, 
Liverpool. 
ee PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
‘ ) of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made. —Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


PUBLIC: HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 130 
licensed Inns. Ask for free desc riptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. paid 
since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


(OcKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 

Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
¥F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. One killed in Spring 
means Scores less in Summer. ‘Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 
Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefiield. 


EETLES are destroyed at once by Fair’s irresistible paste ; 
used and APPROVED in both of the Royal households—Sandringham and 
Marlborough House. Conspicuous results guaranteed from one night's use. In 
tins at 8d., 1s, 3d., 28. 8d. and 5s. 3d., post free, from W. FAIR, Broomhill, Sheffield, W. 


Write 














THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,00),09). 


Paid-u “P Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve 
Fund, £1,960,000. Together..... £3,960,009 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors.... £4,000,000 


mental fog — is 


TRADE 66€ 
MARK 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,969,00) 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 


throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made- 


popular beverage. 


EILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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THE REV. BERNARD D. D. SHAW, 
Vicar of the Church, 


AT THE 


CTA 





WILL PREACH 


CHURCH OF THE ANNUNCIATION, 
BRYANSTON STREET, W. 


On TUESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, 
iSth April, at 4 o'clock, 
On the cceasion of the sixth and last of a Series of 
(under the general title of “‘THE Viston or Gop, and the Ney 


England that is to be ’’) 
arranged by the CHURCH ARMY for the Tuesday 
LENT at the Church of the by kind 


the Vicar and Churchwardens, 
The Service will be followed by Tea and a short 
CONFERENCE at the Church Army Headquarters, elcs> 
PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
150 BEDS FOR 


SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
FURNITURE 


Aiterno¢ ns 
pe 


in 
n al 


Annunciation, rmissio 


informal 


by. 


FOR CASH. 
The best Stock of Ferniture 


at LOWEST PRICI 
jor Excellence of Quali ty and Design, 


SPRIGGS & Co., tta., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


ANTIQUES BOUGHT. 


in Londoa 





HAMPTO N SONS 
are preps ed to give highest prices for ites OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. 
Owners d ing to dispose of same privately are lavited to send partic 3 te 
“HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Ps Jl Mall Last, London, §.W. 
CONCERT. 
R OYAL HORAL BOCIET 
mY ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


HIS MAJESTY 


Tatron THE KING. 
Conductor—Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
GOOD FRIDAY AFTEKNOON, APRIL 2ist, at 3. 
\ ESSTIAH. HANDEL 
: Miss CARRIE TUBR, 
Miss PHYLLIS LETT 
Lieut. JOHN COATES. 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD. 
Organist— Mr. H % BALFOUR. 
FULL BAND AND CHORUS. 
Tickets.—Stalle, 7s. Gd.; Arena, G2.; Bale any, 43. and 23. GJ.; (Gallery (Pre 
menade), 1Is., at Royal Albert Hall and Agen 
APPEALS. 
MHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
VPARALYSE ED A AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUAKE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C., 
PaTRON: H.M. THE KING, 


Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but desiring te 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACTES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer: TRE EARL OF HARROWBY. Secretary: GoprREY H. HAMILTON. 








A GENEROUS DIET. 


The best foundation for a generous diet—a diet that means health, not excess; 
comfort, not dyspepsia ; 


vigour of body, not languor; clearness of brain, not 


99 TRADE 
MARK 


COCOATIN 


because it contains in a refined, delicious, and easily digestible form the greatest amount 
of positive nutritious strength and dietetic comfort that was ever embodied in any 


“This is genuine cocea.’—LANCET, 


The Oldest and still “THE IDEAL PURE COCO 
THE COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COY., LTD., 143 York Road, London, N. 
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Galantine of Chicken 
Truffled—about 2 Ib... .. per lb. 3/6 


Potted Meats 











Home Made per jar 1/6 & 2/- 
English Ox Tongues 
Cooked and Glazed... o each 7.6 


Pressed Beef (Glazed) 
In 2 Ib., 41b. & 61d. pierces per Ib. 2/8 


Choice Blend Tea Indian and 














jd Ceylon Teas in 1 Ib. fancy boxes each 2'8 
© After Dinner Coffee Fresh 

5 Roasted and Ground daily per Ib. 2/6 
S Chocolate Truffles | 
fa Made with fresh cream .. perlb. 5/- 


Crystallised Fruits Wood 

Boxes each 3/-, 5/6, 10/6 & 21/- 
Dundee & Rich Fruit Cakes 
‘h 3/-, 5/-, 7/6 & 10/6 
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CIGARETTES 


(Medium Strength) 


IO. 4 


For Wounded British Soldiers and 
Sailors in Military Hospitals at 
Home and for the Front at Duty 
Free prices > Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


























BRIGHTON RAILWAY | 


The 


South Coast 


Watering Places 
AT EASTER 


WITH THEIR ADJACENT 


MAGNIFICENT DOWNS 


OFFER AN EXCELLENT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE CONTINENTAL RESORTS AND PROVIDE 
ENTERTAINMENTS SUITED TO ALL TASTES. 


Revitalising air, bright skies, 

and highest sunshine records. 

To Brighton from Victoria 9.0, 10.5, 

a “DAY TRAINS, 11.0, 11.40 a.m., 1.0 (Sats.), 1.55, 3.10, 
3.40, 4.30, 5.35, 6.35, 7.15, 8.35, 9.5, 


BRIGHTON | 9355, 10.30 p.m., 12.5 midnt,; from 
HOVE Lond ey ige 9.7, wien 11.50 
a.m., é. Sats.), 2.0, 4.0, 5.0, 5.55, 
WORTHING | 7.20, 9.13, 10.30 p.m 
LEWES Trains leave Victoria at 9+0, 10C 0, 
SEAFORD | se, He te i658 . ry iciOD, 1.25 
EASTBOURNE | 3,20, 43300, 5.20. 545’ (not Sats), 
6.45, 7E 45, $t5, 9T55E p.m.: London 
BEXHILL Bridg 9.50, 11.50 a.m, 1.15, 2.0, 415, 
ST. LEONARDS 5.5, 5853F (not Sats.), 7.0, 7639, 
HASTINGS | 8ti3 p.m 
LITTLEHAMPTON | 
BOGNOR | Trains leave Victoria BH55G, 10°29, 
HAYLING ISLAND 11.25 am. t.¢ 42, $35, on33, TMe9° 
p.m. ; mdon Bridge, 10°25, 2) 
sate | a.m.; 1.50, 4%), 4°39 _ THIS® pt : 
ISLE OF WIGHT ra 
B April 20, 22, 24 and 25 only C April 19, 20, 22, 24 and 25 only 
D April 20 onl E April 20, 22 and 2 only. F Apri l 19 ani 2 
only. G April 19, 20, 22, 24, 25, 28 and 29 on! + Not to 
Seaford, #To Lewes, Suaforl anid Bast thourne only To ‘wea and 
Eastbourne only, bk istbour! ymity Mastbourne and Bexhill oaly 
* Not to Isle oi Wight. H No So ites ing Island 





Details of Supt. of Line, L.B. & SCR, London Brids>. 








To be powerful—strong of will—energetic—quick 
to think—decisive in action-—to have al! the 
attributes of virile strength you need 


VISEM 


(Seed of Strength) 


Visom is sold in Powder and Tablet form. Tablets 1s. 6d. a 
tin of 24. Chocolate Coated or Plain—a convenient form for use 
in the trenches. It is a great restorative. 

The Powder is sold in tins at 18. 64., twice tho size 2s, 6d., 
four times the size 4s., eight times tho quantity 7s, 6d. Send 
postcard for free sample and descriptive booklet 

Should you find any difficulty in obtaining Visem, the Pro- 
prictors will be pleased to supply it post free, on receipt of 
postal order. In ordering Tablets, caro should be takon to statu 
whether Chocolate Coated or Plain are desired 


ST. IVEL Lid., Dept. GC (London Depot), Battersea Park, &.W. 








THE 
Indispensable Luxury 


for transport of goods or passengers. 


@ Incidentally luxurious by reason of superior resilience. Primarily, 
and demonstrab!y, indispensable because they yield maximum safety 


and service at lowest cost per mile, 
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LORD GRANVILLE LEVESON GOWER 


(afterwards the First Earl Granville). Private | 
Correspondence between the years 1781-1821. | 
Edited by his Daughter-in-Law, CASTALIA, | 


COUNTESS GRANVILLE. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 32s. net. 
The first Lord Granville filled a considerable position in the | 
social and political life of the third and fourth Georges. The | 
Jetters contain a full and intimate reccrd of what was passing in 

those moving times. 


THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS. 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By NESTA 

H, WEBSTER (Mrs. Arthur Webster). Illustrated. 
12s. net. 

This is the record of two very romantic people, the famous 
Chevalier de Boufflers and the Comtesse de Sabran. The letters | 
these most charming and natural of lovers wrote to each other are 
not only human documents of extraordinary interest, but they 
throw a new light on the part played by the aristocrats in the | 
Revolution. 


BALLADS OF BATTLE. 


Written and Illustrated by Corporal JOSEPH 
LEE, 1,4th Black Watch. 2s. 6d. net. | 


FREEDOM IN SERVICE. 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, University of London, King’s 
College. 2s. 6d. net. 
The “freedom” dealt with in this book is primarily political 
freedom, and the “ service’ national military service; but the 
Jarger significance of both terms is considered, especially in the 
later chapters. 


NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


(Corrected to 31st January, 1916.) Edited by 
ROBERT YERBURGH, assisted by ARCHI- 
BALD HURD and GERARD FIENNES. Illus- 
trated. Eighth Year of Issue. 5s. net. 


THE CASE OF LADY CAMBER. 


A Play in Four Acts. By HORACE A. VACHELL. 
In paper covers, ls. net; cloth, 2s. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 


THE Book OF CLEAR THINKING. 5s. net. 


MEDITATION 
By ARTHUR LOVELL, Author of “ Ars Vivendi,” &e. 


“@Oarefully reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.”—The Scotsman. 
“An inspiriting and invigorating book.’’—Mauchester Courier. 
“ Writes easily because he sees vividly ; his vision has eyes.” 
—Saturday Review, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT London, E.C, 


SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 
FINELY PAINTED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN MINIATURE ON IVORY 


By MISS CURRIE. 
Sole Agents: 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
43 PICCADILLY, W. _Seeghene : Mayfair 2601. 


THE CITY oO F DIN 
A Tirade against Noise 
By DAN McKENZIE, M.D. (Glasg.). 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, 115 pp. Price 3/6 net. 


& CO., 





LONDON: ADLARD & SON AND WEST NEWMAN 


BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, E.C. 








In two volumes. | 


| Rough Way,” 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.,LTD. 


MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


MESSAGE FOR THE 
SUPREME MOMENT. 


Delivered to the assembled clergy of the London Diocese on 
November 23rd, 1915, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. By the 
Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D. » Bishop of 
London. Paper cover, 6d. net. 


DR. SCOTT HOLLAND'S BOOK OF REMINISCENCES, 
“A BUNDLE OF 
MEMORIES.” 


By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 
Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni. 
versity of Oxford. 
The book in demand at the libraries and reviewed in all the papers. 
A BUNDLE OF MEMORIES. 4th Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 


——. 


By the Author of “ THE ROUGH WAY.” 


CHRISTINA’S SON. 


By W. M. LETTS. Cloth, 6s. 
Author of * The Rough Way.” 
“ Christina’s Son” is as good as W. M. Letts’ first book, “ The 
which was most fav ourably reviewed in all the 
leading papers, and ran into four editions in as many months. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., LTD., 
3 PATERNOSTER Buitpincs, Lonpon, E.C, 
And all Booksellers. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
Read his epie poems: 1. The Epic of the Empire (Britain's National epic 
poem).—Il. The Human Epic.—til. The Epic ef Ged and The Devil; and 
Gther epics. 8. 6d. cach. Demy Svo, cloth gilt. 

£. GOLDBY, 37 CnarLes STREET, HATTON GARDEN, E.C. 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


E suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
W than an Annual Subscription to the ** Spectator.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or toa 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Spectator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 


The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
posteard to the Manager. 

In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 4s, 
for postage will be required. 


” 


He or she who gives the “Spectator” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “ Specrator ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
‘*Specrator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘The Manager, The *Srecraror,’ 1 Wellington 
Strect, Strand, — W.C.” 


hepa - — 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
; Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom.. £1 8 6 
Including postage to any of the British ripen 
America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. .. 112 6 


To The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR,” 
I Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


1 enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and shoud like the “SPECTATOR” 
sent for one year to 


TN citknendenbnkednmidenensrheeensceewessaune ece 
(Please state Title, or ‘whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
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Marswaitlan's New Books. 


ls. not. 


MATELY. 





ABRIDGED EDITION. 
NEW IMPRESSION READY IMME! 


Ordeal by Battle. Abridged Edition 


new Introduction by F. S. OLIVER. Crown 8vo. Is. 





with a 
net. 


Roadside Glimpses of the Great | 
WarP. By ARTHUR SWEETSER. Illustrated. 5s. 6d.net. | 
A thrillin 3 in the 
my held prisoner by the Germans amid the flames of Senlis, 
handcuffed during a tw a ne etre mar ch to two German 
prisoners, and was in Belgium at the time of the siege of Antwerp. 


g story of the author's adventu war zone, ' 


An Introduction to the Study of | 


International Relations. py a. s. 
GRANT, ARTHUR GREENWOOD, J. D. TIT. HUGHES. 
P. H. KERR, and F. F. URQUHART. Crown 8vo. 23. net, 


The Main Illusions of Pacificism. | 


By G. G. COULTON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 53. not. 
torp CROMER in the SPECTATOR says Mr. Coulton has rendered a | 
real service to the British public His exposure of Mr. Norman Angell’s | 
iallacies comes at an opportune moment.” | 


A NEW STORY BY JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


A Cathedral Singer. py s,mes Lane | 
ALLEN, Author of “ The Choir Invisible,” &c. Crown 8go. | 


. at 
a3. Nev. 


The Shepherd of the North. px, 





RICHARD A. MAHER. Extra crown Svo. 63. net. 
. " . . ‘ . ‘ | 
"e TiwEs :—“ A French-Canadian story with for ‘Shepherd of the North’ a | 
, good, and single-hearted Roman Catholic Bishop. . . There is a } 
- ngly relig is tone alout t! tory, which « nti ns among other things of 
t, an extreme ‘ly Vivid deseript great | 


Those About Peemals. A Novel. 
B) EDWIN H. LEWIS. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

*.* The reader is taken from Chicago to P 
Afghanistan and Bokhara to Tashkent, acr 
mountains of Serbia, and all the way he is ent: 
mgs of a stirring nature, 


The New Public Health. By H.W. HILL, | 


M.B., M.D. Crown 8vo. Gd. ne 


shawar, through 


Austria into the 
tained with happen- 


8 


5s. 


Economics. An pera for 


the General Reader, y wenry ciay, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. not. 
NUMBER ONE JUST PUBLISHE! 
The Indian Journal of etait | 
<d by Prof. H. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., F.S.S. Pri 
Ds. 4d. net. Ann ial Subscriptior , Lbs. met, 
Ivading Contents for January AGRICULTURAL BANKS IN INDIA By TP. } 

W i “Twi INDIAN COTTON TRADE. By John A. Todd Fue AIN-I-AKBARI: A | 
BASE-LI FOR THE Econom! History Ov INDIA. By W. H. Moreland.—THE 
SOUTHERN STATES O AMERI 4 A COMPARISON With INDIA By S. Higgin- | 
bottom In DIA? , Factory LEGISLATION. By 5. H. Premantle.—Tag TEeAcHING 
or Economics, By H. Stanley Jevons, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


[JUST PUBLISHED] 


A VETERAN NATURALIST 


BEING THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


W. B. TEGETMEIER 
By E. W. RICHARDSON 

With an Introduction by the late SIR WALTER GILBEY, 

WITH PORTRAITS AND MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10s. not. 

Tho “Life” of the man who collaborated with 
liscovered the eylindrical origin of the bee’s cell; inaugurated 
the first Pigeon Flight in England; witnessed operations before 
chloroform was known; helped to found tho Savage Ciub, and 
who lived through five reigns, can scarce fail to be of absorbing 
mterest. 


WITHERBY & CO., 


Sart. 


Darwin ; 


326 Hicu Hotzsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 
Rook, B ARG AINS.—Who’'s Who, 1915, 5s. 6d. (cost 15s. net) ; : 
Jackson's Adriatic, Italian and Austrian Sides, 2 vols., 17e. (cost 428. net); 
Historical Court Memoirs, 20 vols., £9; Burton's Arabi an Nights, 17 vols., £15. 
Catalogues free. Wanted, Ency. Brit., India paper. Books bought in any quantity 
tor cas sh. —HOLL AND BROS., Booksellers, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 74 





YAREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM, 
a With the English Meanings 
k “d, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge 


houdon: Published by the Statioszns’ ComPaNr, Statioacrs’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
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Lent and Easter Catalogue 


OF BOOKS, PICTURES, CARDS, &c., &c., Id. Post Frese. 


|The Chastisement of our Peace 


a _ pict ures of the Passion by FRA ANGELICO reproduced 
ie colours of the originals, with texts from the Scriptures. 


38. 9 








'A Handbook of the Christian 


Religion. 


Rector of 


Cloth. 


YOUNG, Newmarket. Cr 


»s. Gd 


BOOKS by the e Rev. G. B. H. BISHOP, 


By H. B. Syo, 2 


7? 
i- 


pp. 


ar of Cardington : 
1) TALES OF MUSCOVY AND THE UKRAINE. Illustrated 
and beautifully bound. 2s. 6d 
2) SACERDOS IN AETERNUM. A Tale of the English Priest 
hood. 1s. od 
THE RELIGION OF RUSSIA. Dedicated by permission ta 
the Bishop of London Fully Illustrated. Feap. 4to. 
Cloth gilt. 5s. 
ROLLS OF HONOUR. 
| The Society has many forms for the ol of Honour and for 
| the Gallant Dead, including a very be sutiful me — in Pell 
Type with ornament and one in Latin for Colle Specimens 
and particulars ou application 
EASTER CARDS. 
A Set of Six Cards after the Old Masters in the colours of the 
originals. 6d. each. 


THE SOCIETY OF SS. PETER AND PAUL, 


32 STREET, HANOVER Sou and 302 REGENT 
STREET, 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’s NEW BOOKS 


By BEY SOMERVILLE. 


THE PASSING OF NAHLA 


A Story of the Desert 


ARE, 
Ww. 


GEORGE 
LONDON, 


The story of Nahla,a native girl child, and of the white man 
who educates and makes a companion of her. In the intense life 
of the East she is very quickly a grown woman, The inevitablo 


desire comes tothe manto return to his own 
of life. The book is worth reading, if only 
call andinflucnce of the desert on a highly 


ti ugedy is when the 
Pp ople and their code 
of the 


yped personality . 


Just Published 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 


A new und not s 
to war. 


volume of stories, varied in theme, Nelyd voted 


Just Published. Tlinstrated 6d. net 


By JOHN MORSE. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN THE RUSSIAN 
RANKS 


CHARLES M. DOUGHTY’S NEW BOOK, 


THE TITANS : 


Fourth Printing. 6+ 


a Dramatic Poem 


Crown Bro, fis. ne’. Postage hd 


History of the Study of 
Theology. 


By the late CHAS. A, 
In Two Volumes. 2s, 


BRIGGS, D.D. 


6d, net a volume. Postage 54. 


*,* In the well-known “Studies Ovor 
twenty volumes now issued. 


ee 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, 


in Theology Series,” 
Full list on application. 
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COUNTESS GRANVILLE. In two volumes. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 32s. net. 
The first Lord Granville filled a considerable position in the | 
social and political life of the third and fourth Georges. The 
letters contain » ful! and intimate record of what was passing in | 
those moving times 


THE CHEVALIER DE BOUFFLERS. 


A Romance of the French Revolution. 


12s. net. 

Thie ic the re cf of ten we romantic naonle the famone 
Chevalier de Boufllers and the Comtesse de Sabran The letters 
these most charming and natural of lovers wrote to each other are 
not only human documents of extraordinary interest, but thev 
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BALLADS OF BATTLE. 


Written and Illustrated by Corporal 
LEE, 1,4th Black Watch. 


FREEDOM IN SERVICE. 


By F. J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History, University of London, King’s 
College. 2s. 6d. net. 


The “ freedom” dealt with in this book is primarily political 
freedom, and the “ service’ national military but the 
larger significance of both terms is considered, especially in the 
later chapters. 


NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. 


(Corrected to 3lst January, 1916.) Edited by 
ROBERT YERBURGH, assisted by ARCHI- 
BALD HURD and GERARD FIENNES. Illus- 
trated. Eighth Year of Issue. 5s. net. 


THE CASE OF LADY CAMBER. 


A Play in Four Acts. By HORACE A. VACHELL. 
In paper covers, ls. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


“Wo @ BOW spl oh Lue part 


JOSEPH 
2s. 6d. net. 


service > 





JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 


THE BOOK OF CLEAR THINKING. §5s. net. 


MEDITATION 
By ARTHUR LOVELL, Author of “‘ Ars Vivendi,” &c. 


* Carefally reasoned, and developed with engaging lucidity.”—The Scotsman. 
“ An inspiriting and invigorating book.""—Manchester Courier. 

“ Writes easily because he sees vividly ; his vision has eyes.” 

—Saturday Review. 

London, E Cc. 





SIMPKIN, MARSH. ALI, HAMIL TON, KENT & co., 


SOLDIERS’ PORTRAITS 
FINELY PAINTED ROM PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN cmaneen ON IVORY 
By MISS CURRIE. 

Sole Agents: 

HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 

43 POCCADSLLY, w. Telephone: Mayfair 3601. 





A Tirade against Noise 
By DAN McKENZIE, M.D. (Clasg.). 
Demy Svo, Cloth, 113 pp. Price 3/6 net. 


ADLARD & SON AND WEST NEWMAN 
EARTRCLOMEW CLOSE, EC. 


Private 
1781-1821. 
Edited by his Daughter-in-Law, CASTALIA, 
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Delivered to the assembled clerery of the London Diocese o 
November 23rd, 1915, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, By the 
Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of 
London. Fags cover, 6d. net. 






DR. SCOTT HCLLAND’S BOOK OF REMINISCENCES, 


“A BUNDLE OF 


_— 


'MEMORIES.” 


By HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND, 


{ Christ Church, Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni. 

versity of Oxford. 
The book in demand at the libraries and reviewed in all the papers. 
NDLE OF MEMORIES. 4th Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A Bi 


‘THE 


‘CHRISTINA'S SON. 


By W. M. LETTS. Cloth, 

Author of “The Rough Way.” 
“ Christina’s Son” is as good as W. M. Letts’ first book, “ The 
Rough Way,” which was most favourably reviewed in all the 


Row ‘ in Ww Ay ” 


| leading papers, and ran into four editions in as many months, 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 
3 Paternoster Burtpines, LonpDon, 
And all Booksellers. 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. 
Read his epie poems: 1. The Epic cf the Empire (Britain's National epic 
poem).—tl. The Human Epic.—-ill. The Epic of God and The Devil; and 
other epics. 2s. 6d. cach. Demy Svo, cloth gilt. 

k. GOLDBY, 37 CHARLES STREET, HATTON Garpey, E.C. 
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A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 


Vy E euggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the * Specrator.” 

It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or toa 
relation or friend—at the front, at home or abroad, whether in the 
Empire, in America, or in some foreign country. 

Sent post free to a person at home or at the front, the cost of an 
annual subscription is only £1 8s. 6d. 

Send that sum to the Manager, The “ Srrcrator,”’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and it will 
be forwarded post free to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

In case of an address overseas (except to the front) an extra 4s. 
for postage will be required 
He or she who gives the “Spectator” as a” present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that 
the donor has not forgotten his friend. 

When the first reader 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. 
as finished with the “ Specrator ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 


““SpecraTor ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with chequs 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad of £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to ‘The Manager, The ‘Specrator,’ 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
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Roadside ‘Glimpses of the Great 


War. By ARTHUR SWEETSER. Illustrated. 5s. 6d. not, | 


¢ ¢ A thrilling st ry of the author's adventures in the war zone. 
He was held prisoner by the Germans amid the flames of Senlis, 
jandcuffed during a twe +y-eight-kilomeiro march to two German 
prisoners, and was in Belgium at the time ot the siege of Antwerp. 


An Introduction to the Study of 


International Relations. by A. J. 
GRANT, ARTHUR GREENWOOD, J. D. I. HUGHES. 
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A Cathedral Singer. by James LANE 
ALLEN, Author of “ The Choir Invisible,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


2s. net. 
The Shepherd of the North. py 
RICHARD A. MAHER. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. not. 


The Times :—“ A French-Canadian story with for ‘Shepherd of the North’ s 
whe, good, and single-hearted Roman Catholic Bishop. . . . There is a 
strongly religious tone about the story, which contains, among other things of 
merit, an extremely vivid description of a great forest fire.” 


Those About Trench. A Novel. 


By EDWIN H. LEWIS. Extra crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


*.* The reader is taken from Chicago to Peshawar, through 
Afghanistan and Bokhara to Tashkent, across Austria into the 
mountains of Serbia, and all the way he is entertained with happen- 
ings of a stirring nature, 


The New Public Health. By u.w. m1, 


M.B., M.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net, 





Economics. An Introduction for 


the General Reader. sy Henry ciay, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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The Indian Journal of Economics. 
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6s, 4d. net. Annual Subscription, 16s. net. 
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With an Introduction by the late SIR WALTER GILBEY, Bart. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10s. net. 
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discovered the cylindrical origin of the bee's cell ; inaugurated 
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erest. 
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ROLLS OF HONOUR. 
The Society has many forms for the Roll of Honour and for 
the Gallant Dead, including a very beautiful one printed in Fell 
Type with ornament and one in Latin for Colleges. Specimens 
and particulars ou application. 


EASTER CARDS. 


A Set of Six Cards after the Old Masters in the colours of the 
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THE PASSING OF NAHLA 


A Story of the Desert 

Tho story of Nahla,a native girl child, and of the white man 
who educates and makes a companion of her. In the intense lifo 
of the East she is very quickly a grown woman. The inevitablo 
tragedy is when tho desire comes tothe manto return to his own 
peop! » and their code of life, Tho book is worth reading, if only 
for its rondering of tho call andinfluenco of the desert on a highly 
developed personality. 
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SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 
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to war, 
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By JOHN MORSE. 
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RANKS 
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In Two Volumes. 
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MEMORIAL VOLUMES— in particular, it has just completed Volume 1 of such 
a Memorial for one of the great Public Schools ; Rolls of Honour, and REPRO- 
DUCTIONS of PORTRAITS—in Colour or Monochrome, by all modern 
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HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT CIVILISATIONS 


The SrxtH VOLUME in this Series will be Ready Shortly. 


Central American & West Indian Archzology 


Prospectus of the Series post free. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
By Tuomas A. Joycr, M.A., Author of “ Mexican Archeology” and “‘ South American Archzology.” Fully 
illustrated with a Coloured Frontispiece, 28 Plates in Half-tone, Text Illustrations, and 2 Maps. 


SPECIAL EASTER PUBLICATIONS 
The Highway of the Cross 


_ _ Depicted by Fra ANGELICO in Ten Plates, reproduced by Medici quality four-colour process from the originals 
in Florence. Introduction from THomas A Kemps. ‘Text in the words of the Bible—Authorized Version : Conclusion 
{rom The Christian Year. Size, medium 8vo (g} by 6 inches), paper boards, with plate. Price 4s. net, 


A Book of the Passion of Our Lord 


With Twelve Plates in colour after the Old Masters. The Introduction deals in simple terms with the treatment 
of the Gospel Story by the Old Masters. ‘The Notes accompanying each picture are divided into, first, the words of 
the Gospel describing the incident ; second, a note on the picture. Size, crown 4to (10 by 7} inches), bound in paper 
boards, with additional coloured plate. Price 3s. net, 


Uniform with above: 


A BOOK OF THE CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST 2nd Impression. Price 3s. net. 
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Memorabilia New Easter Volumes List post jree. 
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Mr. Lee Warner's List of New and Recent Books post free. 
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